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COURTESY OF JASON PLUSH AND JACK BARTHOLET | 


In the days leading up to the SGA Executive Board election, the Plush ticket and Bartholet campaigned with photos and slogans around campus. 


Zappone loses appeal; Bartholet declared VP 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


Editor’s Note: Jack Bart- 
holet is one of the editors-in- 
chief of The News-Letter. 
He was not involved in the 
reporting, writing or editing 
of this article. 


~Inasummary judgment 
issued Wednesday eve- 
_ning, the Judiciary Board 
dismissed Freshman Class 
Senator Sarah Zappone’s 
appeal of the Commit- 


tee on Student Elections’s 
(CSE) decision to disquali- 
fy her as a vice-presidential 
candidate for the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) Executive Board. 

Junior Jack Bartholet 
will serve as Executive 
Vice President of the 
SGA for the 2015-2016 
school year. 

This judgment closed 
the final avenue of ap- 
peal for all matter relat- 
ing to the CSE decision, 
which was prompted by 


a complaint brought by 
Bartholet. 

A summary judgment 
is an emergency action in- 
voked when, upon unani- 
mous consent of the jus- 
tices, the Judiciary Board 
decides that a case should 
be ruled on without hear- 
ing oral arguments. 

_ Zappone could not be 

reached for comment by 
press deadline for this 
article. Bartholet com- 
mented after the Judiciary 
reached its decision. 


Search for Dir. of Gender Equity begins 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The Office of Student 
Life has created the posi- 
tion of Director of Gen- 
der Equity in an effort 
to more fully address 
the needs and concerns 
of both female and male 
students. 

Additionally, the of- 
fice will appoint two 
case managers in order 
to serve as a resource for 
students who experience 
crises, such as deaths in 
their families. 

“It is a priority to en- 
hance the student experi- 
‘ence and to ensure that 
we have the right staff in 
place in order to achieve 
our goals,” Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

According to Marti- 
nez, the idea of hiring a 
Director of Gender Eq- 
uity developed from the 


v 


long-standing _— discus- 
sion on the potential cre- 
ation of a women’s center 
on campus. 

“There has been a con- 
versation at JHU about a 
women’s 


not only focus on issues 
relating to women, but 


der as a whole. 
“We're basically ask- 
ing this person to look 
beyond 


center for women 
nearly 20 §. to think- 
years. The There has been ing more 
Director . broadly 
of Gender a conversation about gen- 
Equity will at JHU about a der, to 
oversee > thinking 
program- Women’s center fOt-es. +, ee eer 
ming and nearly 20 years.” equities as 
services they —ex- 
similar to — DEAN OF ist on our 
pei a STUDENT LiFE TERRY camp i 
ere a aroun 

nage MArtTINEZ venaie ek 
centers at Woolway 
other uni- said. ZN 
versities,” think that 


Martinez wrote. 

Demere Woolway, the 
director of LGBTQ Life, 
worked with the Office 


_of Student Life to devel- 
‘op the new positions and 


stressed that the Direc- 
tor of Gender Equity will 


are some really produc- 
tive conversations that 
can be had around mas- 
culinity, for example ... 
What does masculinity 
mean? What does it look 
like? And I think that 
See GENDER, pace A4 
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“Issuing a summary 
judgment here was cer- 
tainly in the interest of 
justice, as the speedy res- 
olution of the contested 
Executive Board election 
is beneficial to all and to 
begin the healing pro- 
cess that our community 
needs to now undergo,” 
Bartholet said. 

The Judiciary Board, 
in agreement with the 
CSE, ruled that Zappone’s 
post to the secret Face- 
book group of the Phi 
Mu sorority constituted 
a campaign violation be- 
cause it was in a secret 

Set ELECTIONS, pace A5 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Biomedical Engi- 
neering (BME) program, 
which is regularly ranked 
among the best in the 
country, has an annual 
budget of $23,600,000 and 
receives more funding 
than any other depart- 
ment within the Whiting 


School of Engineering. 


According to James 
Aumiller, senior associate 
dean for finance and ad- 
ministration for the Whit- 
ing School, the BME pro- 
gram is unique because 
it receives funding from 
two different divisions of 
the University. The School 
of Medicine contributes 
$16,600,000 of the depart- 
ment’s budget, while the 


with cancer. 
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Reichner remembered 
as genuine, spurited 


By JESSUP JONG 
Staff Writer 


Rachel Reichner, a ju- 
nior majoring in Chemi- 
cal and Biomolecular En- 


| gineering, passed away 


on Saturday morning at 


| her home in New York 


after a lengthy battle 
Reichner 
was active within Hop- 
kins Hillel and served as 
a Research Program As- 
sistant for the Chemical 
Propulsion Information 
Analysis Center. 

Although Reichner 
was diagnosed with can- 
cer in her freshman year, 
she remained a full-time 
student at Hopkins until 
the start of this semes- 
ter. Sophomore Danielle 
Blustein, a close friend 
of Reichner, reflected on 
Reichner’s life. 

“Tt blows my mind ev- 
ery time to think about 
it. In the last few weeks 
of her life, Rachel devot- 
ed her life to establish- 
ing [a Hopkins chapter 
of] Knock Knock Give A 
Sock; it’s a national pro- 
gram that collects socks 
for thé homeless,’ Blus- 
tein said. “In 10- days, 
she managed to collect 
over 2,000 socks, which is 
amazing.” 

Blustein 
her appreciation of the 


BME dept. budgeting 


also to men and to gen- | 


process delineated 


expressed 


Whiting School supplies | 


most of the rest. 


The BME department | 
also receives funding from | 
federal grants and for per- 


forming contractual re- | 


search for private organi- 
zations. The department 
pools all of these funds 
and distributes them to its 
different programs. 

The BME department 
houses 480 undergradu- 
ate students, 222 graduate 
students, 25 post-docs and 
40 primary faculty mem- 
bers. Twenty-two startups 
have been created based 
on the promotion, devel- 
opment and sale of tech- 
nology that originated in 
the department. 

The BME _ program 
provides students with 

See BUDGET, pace A4 
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support that Reichner’s 
friends have received 
from the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

“The response from 
the Hopkins student 
body has been amazing. 
People in different orga- 
nizations, both student 
ones and in the Baltimore 
community, reached out 
to me to ask if they can 
help in any way,” Blustein 
said. “The more I learn 
about her through this, 
the more awestruck I am 
by how amazing she was 
as a person. I think the 
Hopkins student body re- 
ally feels that, and that’s 
why the response is so 
amazing. 

In memory of Reichner, 
the Jewish Student As- 
sociation (JSA) decided to 
continue the Knock Knock 
Give a Sock initiative. 

“We decided to help 
pick it up and really bring 
it to campus and now we 

Ser REICHNER, pace A5 


FAS hosts 


inaugural 
Unplugged 
discussion 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Karen Miner-Ro- 
manoff, dean of thé Col- 
lege of Health and Public 
Administration at Frank- 
lin University, presented 
“A Discussion of Crime 
and Punishment in 21st 
Century America” at the 
Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium’s’ (FAS) first “FAS: 
Unplugged” event on 
Tuesday at The Hopkins 
Glublg 

Unlike other FAS 
events, which are usu- 
ally held in Shriver Hall, 
this event was designed 
to allow more interaction 
between the speaker and 
the audience. 

“The aim of the FAS: 
Unplugged was that the — 
speaker would have a 
shorter speaking time 
in order to: have more 
time for Q&A,” junior 

See FAS, pace A5' 
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TAMID investment club SGA, administrators tour Remington area 


forges ties 


By ANNE HOLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


JHUTAMID, the new- 
est Israel-centered student 
group on campus, is part 
of an international orga- 
nization that connects 
business-minded stu- 
dents with professional 
opportunities in Israel. 

“JHUTAMID seeks to 
integrate the next gen- 
eration of entrepreneurs 
and business profession- 
als with Israel through a 
comprehensive education 
curriculum, consulting 
for Israeli tech companies, 
capital market investment 
research and a summer 
internship program,” 
JHUTAMID president 
sophomore Jeremy Kaner 
said. 

The group, which has 
no political or religious 
ties, is designed to help 
foster the business skills 
of Hopkins students 
through work with the 
Israeli financial world. 
Group members will 
work together to consult 
Israeli tech firms and run 
an investment fund that 
works in the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange. 

The group is affiliated 
with Tamid Israel Invest- 
ment Group LLC, which 
has chapters on 24 college 
campuses in America, 
England and Israel. 

“JHUTAMID’s __ over- 
all mission is to develop 
the professional skills of 
undergraduate students 
through hands-on inter- 
action with the Israeli 
economy,” Kaner said. 

‘*“We ~ accomplish this 
through vigorous hands- 
on education, consulting 
for major Israeli Technol- 
ogy companies, investing 
in the Tel Aviv Stock ex- 
change and granting our 


with Israel 


and all of the top schools 
in America and expanded 
to London and Israel and 
so he was like’ to me, he 
said, ‘Why don’t they have 


one at Hopkins?” Kaner 
said. “I realized from 
walking around cam- 


pus, you have Salant [The | 


Marshal L. Salant Student 
Investment Team], you 
have Students Consulting 
for Nonprofits, you have 
Alpha Kappa Psi... 
from those three, you 
have very little business- 
oriented clubs for stu- 


aside | 


dents. There’s a huge de- | 


mand for a business club.” 


Kaner also decided to | 


start JHUTAMID because 


he felt that Hopkins need- | 


ed a business group that 


provides a new way for | 


students to develop their 
business acumen. He felt 
that many students were 
frustrated by clubs which 
didn’t allow students to 
engage in a variety of pro- 
fessional skill-building 
activities. 

“I sought to develop 
a multifaceted business 


ecosystem in Johns Hop- | 


kins,” Kaner said. “People 
always consider JHU as a 
school only for potential 
doctors, but that isn’t the 
case. There are hundreds 


of business-minded stu- | 
dents that seek to join | 


groups on campus every 
semester but have dif- 


ficulty because so many | 


groups only target specific 
interests. There are con- 
sulting groups, investing 
groups and places where 
you could seek to learn 
about finance but no one 
place where a_ student 
could turn to do all three.” 

The critical importance 
of JHUTAMID, according 
to Kaner, is its ability to of- 


fer students the chance to | 


work in a different coun- 


“T have little-to-no ex- 
perience with the Israeli 
economy, but the only 
thing I did know is how 

“many emerging  tech- 
nologies are coming out 
of that region,” Sharata 
wrote. “It’s essentially 
Silicon Valley 2.0 — it 
has the highest density 
of startups in the world. 
- I'm not Jewish; Im not Is- 
~ raeli. Our organization is 
apolitical and areligious, 
so we sort of take away 
any of those tensions that 
’ plague that area and re- 
~ ally focus on business.” 

Kaner was inspired to 
_ found JHUTAMID by a 
» close friend who served as 
the chairman of the great- 
er Tamid organization. He 


hopes that his group will | 


members try within 
fellowships an _inter- 
as well “T’m not Jewish; dependent 
as-(interm- ) = fl world econ- 
ships.” I m not Israeli. omy. Kaner 
Vaticcee at said that the 
President of Our Drea. study of the 
Program- 1S apolitical and Israeli econ- 
ming Alex aes omy can 
Sherat, areligious, so we... aoe ts 
wrote in an take away any of the under- 
email to The So °° standing of 
‘News-Letter Hose tensions... ese 
that he was ~- ALEX SHARATA, can _ econo- 
attracted to my due to 
JHUTAMID J HUTAMID the close ties 
“because VICE PRESIDENT OF between the 
of Israel's : two nations. 
booming PROGRAMMING “It is im- 
tech scene, © portant for 
despite his students to 
lack of per- gain hands- 
sonal connection to the on experience with a 
country. non-American economy 


because in this day and 
age most of the world’s 
economies are extremely 
interconnected,” Kaner 
said. “An economy ‘like 
Israel's, while extremely 
independent, is also heav- 
ily reliant on the United 
States for much of its 
capital influx. What most 
people don’t realize is 
that the U.S. is also reli- 
ant on Israel's economy, 
especially in the military, 
pharmaceutical and bio- 
medical fields.” 

The group, which Kan- 
er expects to be welcomed 
into the Tamid Israel In- 

-vestment Group LLC next 
year, will begin accept- 
ing applications for new 
members in the fall. 


“There are going to be. 


By SAMUEL FOSSUM 
‘or The Vews-Letter 


The University will be 
working alongside Seawall 
Development and Balti- 
more City to improve the 
Remington neighborhood 
just south of Homewood 
campus. Instead of holding 
its usual Tuesday meeting, 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA) joined 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels and other 
Hopkins administrators on 
a tour of Remington. 

“Hopkins just signed 
a 30,000-square-foot lease 
and is planning to open 
a big new neighborhood 
medical center in Rem- 
ington that will include 
retail and apartments. 
President Daniels told us 
that he hoped the Univer- 
sity’s efforts would help 
revitalize the neighbor- 
hoods surrounding cam- 
pus,” Junior Class Senator 
Amy Sun said. 

Possible additions to 
the neighborhood include 
a bowling alley on 25th 
Street, a revitalization of 
neighborhood housing, 
restaurants and _ retail 
space and an art gallery. 
The new housing will be 
geared towards both stu- 
dents and local residents. 

Most of these proj- 
ects are still currently in 
the planning stages, but 
construction is expected 
to begin within the next 
three years. 

Sophomore Class Sen- 
ator Charlie Green com- 
mented on the purpose of 
the tour. 

“They were showing us 
how the neighborhood is 


transforming,” Green said. 

Junior Jason Plush, 
SGA executive president- 
elect, described the event 
as an informal discussion. 

“Tt is an opportunity 
for SGA to meet with 
President Daniels and 
other administrators 
such as [Associate Dean 
of Campus Programming 
Tiffany Sanchez], [Dean of 
Student Life Terry Marti- 
nez] and others in order to 
catch up with them over 
dinner and discuss the 
state of the University.” 

The SGA did not an- 
nounce the deviation from 
its open weekly meetings. 

“It was not intended to 
shut people out. This night 
was planned months ago,” 
current SGA _ Executive 
President Janice Bonsu 
said. She explained that 
the date was chosen based 
on senators’ availability. 

The evening began with 
hors d’oeuvres at the Rem- 
ington restaurant Parts & 
Labor after which the SGA 
took a tour of the Reming- 
ton neighborhood, led by 
Development Manager Jon 
Constable from Seawall 
Development and Salem 
Reiner, the University’s 
associate director of eco- 
nomic development. The 
tour ended with dinner at 
The Dizz, a Remington res- 
taurant. 

Bonsu described the 
tour as “dropping bread- 
crumbs” in order to show 
students the neighbor- 
hood’s_ trajectory. Plush 
agreed. 

“(It was]- an opportu- 
nity for us, as student lead- 
ers, to have a look at what 
will be developed in the 


Remington area and how 
this neighborhood will be 
made more accessible,” 
Plush said. 

According to Plush, 
Bonsu and other senators, 
the evening functioned as 
a dialogue between the 
SGA and administration, 
with a focus on getting 
student feedback. 

Many of the senators 
were excited by the op- 
portunities these new de- 
velopments will provide. 

“T think the developers 
have great plans for the 
area and are really trying 
to take into consideration 
the needs of the com- 
munity and the growing 
needs of the Hopkins pop- 
ulation. I’m excited to see 
where this project goes, 
and I hope it will have a 
positive impact on the Bal- 
timore community that we 
are so grateful to be a part 
of,” Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Elise Rodrigues said. 

The evening also 
served as an informal set- 
ting for the SGA to touch 
base and brainstorm. Ac- 
cording to Bonsu, SGA 


‘WIKIPEDIA.ORG 
The neighborhood of Remington is undergoing much development. 


discussed the Public In- 
terest Investment Advi- 
sory Committee (PIIAC), 
among other initiatives. 

The evening was an op- 
portunity for Plush to di- 
rectly discuss his plans for 
the upcoming term, with 
President Daniels. Plush 
spoke with Daniels about 
his idea for the introduc- 
tion of a “rivalry day.” 

“On this day, every 
Hopkins sports team 
plays against a _ rival 
team, such as Dickinson 
or Haverford or Swarth- 
more, and it’s an all-day 
event that would attract 
Hopkins students to come 
together... There could be 
a tailgate and different 
vendors advertising at the 
game,” Plush said. 

Plush also discussed 


. the introduction of an Ok- 


toberfest in the fall, which 
would be similar to the 
Spring Fair Beer Garden. 
“It would feature vari- 
ous ciders, pumpkin ales 
and Fall-themed drinks,” 
Plush said. “It would... 
promote an outlet for uni- 
ty and fun on campus.” 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Junior Arielle Kaden, 
a Woodrow Wilson fel- 
low and a Writing Semi- 
nars major with a minor 
in Jewish Studies, will be 
travelling to several edu- 
cational centers and uni- 
versities this summer to 
learn about modern Jew- 
ish life in Europe. ; 

As a Woodrow Wil- 


son fellow, Kaden has» 


already travelled to other 
countries for her project, 
which aims to document 
aspects of modern Jewish 
life in Europe. She hopes 
to consolidate her find- 
ings and writings into a 
published memoir by the 
end of her fellowship. 

“T came into college 
knowing that I had an in- 
terest in the Holocaust,” 
Kaden said. 

She cited her Jewish 
family as the main factor 
that inspired her to learn 
more about Judaism and 
the Holocaust. She began 
studying Yiddish, a histor- 
ical language spoken pri- 
marily by Ashkenazi Jews, 
as a freshman at Hopkins. 

However, reading No- 
bel Peace Prize Laureate 
Elie Wiesel’s autobiogra- 


phy Night in eighth grade 
was the main experience 
that drove her to study 
the Holocaust. - 

“Night was the first book 
-Jever read on the Holocaust, 


‘Wilson fellow studies Jewish life ar 


and it really introduced me 
to the topic,” Kaden said. 
“Elie Wiesel just became 
a figure I really respected, 
and I wanted to know more 
about his story.” 

After reading Night, 
Kaden wrote a 10-page 
short story from the per- 
spective of someone who 
lived through the Holo- 


caust for a school assign- 
ment. 


“That experience, put- 
ting myself in the shoes 
of someone who lived 
through [the Holocaust], 
was a very monumental 
thing in my life, and it re- 
ally introduced me to cre- 
ative writing,” she said. 
“T wanted to visit various 
concentration camps and 
write a novel in the eyes 
of a Holocaust victim.” 

During the summer 
after her freshman year at 
Hopkins, she traveled to 
Belarus, Poland and Lithu- 
ania to learn about Jewish 
life before the Holocaust. 
Her trip was funded by 
the Jewish Studies depart- 


ment, and she applied for - 


the Woodrow Wilson re- 
search grant later that sum- 
mer. 


“Being in Eastern Eu-- 


rope for two months re- 
ally introduced me to the 
fact that Jewish history in 
Europe is so much more 
than the Holocaust,” 
Kaden said. “We think of 
Jewish history there, and 
so many people just zoom 
in on this 
eight-year 
period.” 
T.ohee 


trip also 


ie Ly Li 


dish and reading the litera- 
ture of those who lived be- 
fore the war happened and 
going to Eastern Europe 
myself and meeting Holo- 
caust survivors and going 
to museums and visiting 
places where Jews actually 
once lived, showed me that 
people, including my an- 
cestors, lived a much richer 
life than I thought,” Kaden 
said. 

Kaden went back to 
Eastern Europe and vis- 
ited Poland for 10 days 
during the summer af- 
ter her sophomore year. 
While there, she noted 
the discrepancy between 


what she thought life - 


would be like — that is, 
devoid of Jewish culture 
— and what she actually 
observed. 

“Going to Poland for a 
second time last summer 
opened my eyes to how 
Jewish life has been re- 
born again,” Kaden said. 

She explained that Jew- 
ish community centers in 
cities such as Warsaw and 


Krakow (in Poland) were ° 


vibrant and filled with 
synagogues and Jewish 
film festivals. 

“Before coming into this 
research, I never really un- 
derstood anything about 
Jewish life post-Holocaust 
in Europe,” she said. “I'd 
just assumed that when the 
Holocaust happened, all 
the Jews left. But it turned 
out there were a few ‘people 
who wanted to stay.” 

After World War Il, 


‘ 


Jewish communities were 


Europe today. How,- with 


changing political ~ cul- 
tures and changing dia- 
logues, does a Jewish per- 
son maintain their sense 
of identity?” she said. 

She hopes to delve into 
the lives of the younger 
members of Jewish com- 
munities. 

“T look at young people 
my age and say, “Those are 
the people who are going 
to lead the next commu- 
nity’ I want to visit Jewish 
day schools and learn what 
the kids are learning,” 
Kaden said. “I'm really in- 
terested in Holocaust edu- 
cation — how this tragedy 
lis] being taught in a way 
that we [do] not just learn 
from history but learn to 
embrace life today.” 

This summer, Kaden, 
under several grants in- 
cluding the Dean’s Under- 
graduate Research Award 
(DURA), the John Koren 
Award for Holocaust Re- 
search and Education 
and the Max Kade Center 
Summer Travel Grant, will 
travel to Berlin, Warsaw, 
Krakow, Prague, Amster- 
dam and Paris to further 
her perspective studies. 

She said she mainly 
developed her interest 
in traveling to Paris last 
summer when there was 
a sudden increase in anti- 
Semitism within the city. 

_ “Each year, the amount 
forth aro 
[of Paris] is rising 
cally,” Kaden said. 
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23 — we're interviewing 
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By ANNE HOLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins chap- 
ter of The Triple Helix 
(TTH), a non-profit orga- 
nization that publishes 
research journals writ- 
ten and edited by un- 
dergraduate students at 
universities around the 
world, hosted its fifth 
“science café” of the year 
in the Charles Commons 
Multipurpose Room 
on Tuesday. The cafés 
are designed to further 
the journal’s mission of 
bringing science to the 
public. 

Helen Zhao, co-pres- 
ident of the Hopkins 
chapter, began the dis- 
cussion with an intro- 
duction to the topic of 
Tuesday’s café, comput- 
ers and human _ con- 
sciousness. 

“The talk today con- 
cerns whether humans 
are able to upload their 
consciousness to com- 
puters and if so, what 
ramifications this might 
bear for our concept of 
personal identity and 
also whether such re- 
search you think should 
be morally permissible,” 
Zhao said. 

Zhao cited a number of 
thinkers who had articu- 
lated arguments for and 
against the possibility of 
humans uploading their 


consciousness. 
The discussion then 
shifted to focus on 


whether or not a con- 
sciousness uploaded 
to a computer could be 
considered analogous to 
the self. Zhao described 
Reid’s paradox and the 
paradox of teleportation 
in order to help exam- 
ine the issue of personal 
identity. 

“The second ques- 
tion we'll consider: Is 
the consciousness in a 
computer truly me?” she 
said. “Why or why not, 
and what do you think 
this means for person- 
al identity?... We have 
something called Reid’s 
paradox, which ques- 
tions an understanding 


of personal identity 
comprising memories... 
[and] another paradox 
that has to do with tele- 
transportation. These 
are just thought experi- 
ments to get you think- 
ing about what it means 
to retain one’s personal 
identity and whether or 
not consciousness up- 
loaded to a computer is 
even desirable.” 

The third question, 
of whether research into 
the possibility of up- 
loading a consciousness 
potentially valuable 
and morally permissible, 
was also raised by at- 
tendees throughout the 
evening. 

The group went on 
to debate whether com- 
puters have the power 
to hold consciousness 
and discussed how one 
might determine wheth- 
er an object possesses 
consciousness. They 
also discussed whether 
a computer could have 
its Own consciousness or 


as 


is 


THI 
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Triple Helix debates artificial consciousness at “calé” 


as 
KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


The Triple Helix (TTH) held its fifth science café on the merits and consequences of artificial consciousness. 


forum for science in so- 
ciety. As a pioneering 
student-run organiza- 
tion for interdisciplinary 
discussion, TTH seeks to 
unite students of diverse 
intellectual interests 
through our dynamic 
publications, discussions 
and events.” 


could carry Sibener 
on the con- also ex- 
sciousness : plained 
of a person TTH strives to how _ the 
who — con- bridge the gap group’s sci- 
tinued to ence café 
live and between science events help 
form new and society and to” facilitate 
memories. “2 this goal. 
Attendees have both sides Che es 
also de- : ressed her 
recognize the P 
bated the 2 hope _ that 


difference 
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necessity for the 


this event’s 


other.” topic would 
conscious- engender 
ness and — LESLIE SIBENER, an active 
ee CO-PRESIDENT OF THE: tp 
identity. ingful in- 
Leslie TRIPLE HELIX tellectual 
Sibener, co- discussion. 
president “Our sci- 
of the orga- ence cafés 
nization, said TTH’s goal are able to further our 
is to provide adiscussion mission by facilitating 


space in which students 
can ponder the interac- 
tions between science 
and society. 

“What sets TTH apart 
is that it is. completely 
run by undergraduate 
students from over 20 
different universities 
across the globe,” Siben- 
er said. “Together, our 
members form a global 


lively debate over a topic 
chosen for its potential to 
engage students over a 
wide range of interests,” 
Sibener said. “Our ques- 
tions this week center on 
the concept of uploading 
one’s mind into a com- 
puter and theoretically 
living forever. We hope 
to stimulate a lively dis- 
cussion around this topic 


and debate its ramifica- 
tions on humankind and 
the ethics on if such tech- 
nology should exist.” 

What attracted Siben- 
er to the group was the 
chance to engage in dis- 
cussions that involved a 
number of her academic 
interests. Sibener praised 
TTH for its interdisciplin- 
ary nature and ability to 
bridge gaps. 

“I became president 
of the JHU chapter of 
TTH two years ago,” Si- 
bener said. “I am also 
the chief operations of- 
ficer for the entire orga- 
nization and have been 
for the past year. I was 
initially drawn to TTH 
because of its interdis- 
ciplinary nature. As a 
neuroscience and Writ- 
ing Seminars double 
major, I was excited for 
the opportunity to write 
on topics that bridge the 
gap between science, so- 
ciety and politics.” 


RE according to 
Sibener, makes a num- 
ber of important con-. 


tributions to life on the 
Homewood campus and 
beyond. 

“TTH produces a jour- 
nal once a year, Science in 
Society Review,” Sibener 
said. “In this publica- 
tion, we have articles 
written and edited by 
students at JHU, as well 
as feature articles from 
TTH’s other chapters, 


highlights. from TTH 
online publication and | 
a spread on events held | 


A$ 


‘University 
begins 
website 
redesign 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The University is cur- 
rently redesigning JHU. 
edu for the first time since 


| 2009 in an effort to simpli- 


fy it and make important 


| information more easily 


| accessible. 


The finished 


| product is expected to de- 


over the past year. Addi- | 
tionally, we hold smaller | 


events, such as the sci- 
encé cafés. Guest speak- 
er events have included 
Nobel Laureate Dr. Peter 
Agre, a panel discussion 
on Alzheimer’s Disease 
and a debate on the feasi- 
bility and ethical bounds 
of create a market for or- 
gan donation.” 

According to Sibener, 
TTH is intended to help 
alter the disconnect be- 
tween science and soci- 
ety both at Hopkins and 
throughout the world. 

“Often the JHU com- 
munity can be seen as 
divided between 
ence- 
oriented students,” 


she 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Government 


sci- | 
and humanities- | 
| ulty who've been here for 


said. “This is not a hard | 
and fast rule, but there | 


is some truth behind it. 
TTH strives to bridge the 
gap between science and 
society 
sides recognize the ne- 


cessity for the other in | 
the Feb, 24 SGA meeting to 


the world at large. 

“This mission goes 
beyond the JHU cam- 
pus, and spans the entire 
globe. Too often scien- 
tists, politicians and the 
general public are unable 
to understand and ap- 
preciate each other. This 
is something that must 
change... and TTH aims 
to do just that.” 


Hopkins Spoon University launches, recruits student writers 


By RACHEL BECKER 
For The News-Letter 


Spoon University, a 
national food blog with 
chapters at 122 other 
universities, launched a 
chapter at Hopkins on 
Wednesday. 

In 2013, Spoon Uni- 
versity was founded by 
Northwestern —_ Univer- 
sity graduates Mackenzie 
Barth and Sarah Adler. 
‘The blog began as a print 
publication and has since 
moved online. 

Sophomore Keri Gaw- 
lik, who serves as edi- 
tor-in-chief of the blog, 
organized the Hopkins 
chapter this semester. 
The team consists of edi- 


COURTESY OF FLORENCE MA/SPOON UNIVERSITY the 
“The Hopkins ap of Spoon University published an extensive feature on Brussels pi aims 


tors, staff and freelance 
writers, along with pho- 
tographers, — videogra- 
phers and a marketing 
team. 

“The whole purpose 
is to encourage students 
to eat more intelligently, 
to cook more in their 
dorms, to be more en- 
gaged. and try things 
around campus,” Gaw- 
lik said. “[It’s a] great re- 
source for college kids to 
have in order to be able 
to be on their own and 
not depend so much on 
the dining hall.” 

Gawlik also outlined 
the Hopkins-specific ob- 
jectives of the chapter, 


which will post student 


reviews of local restau- 


v 


rants and features about 
on-campus food. 

“The goal for the 
Hopkins .chapter, which 
is pretty similar to the 
goals of other chapters [is 
to] engage Hopkins kids 
in the Baltimore food 
scene,” she said. “People 
don’t know or take ad- 
vantage of that; there are 
so many acclaimed chefs 
and restaurants that peo- 
ple can try.” 

Posts will include res- 
taurant reviews, dorm 
room cooking hacks and 
tips on eating healthy in 
college. 

“Some kids are always 
going to complain about 
dining hall food,” Gaw- 
lik said. “You definitely 
have to get 
creative, 
and _ that’s 
where 
Spoon 
University 
comes in. 
There is 
room to 
pet. cre- 
ative.” 

Sopho- 
more Cle- 
mentine 
Guelton, 
‘marketing 
director of 
the Hop- 
kins chap- 
ter, said 
blog 

to 
\ 


increase students’ aware- 
ness of popular restau- 
rants in the area. 

“The goal] is to teach 
them how to be on a col- 
lege budget and spend- 
ing money on good res- 
taurants or restaurants 
that other students like,” 
Guelton said. 

All freshmen, as well 
as sophomores living in 
Charles Commons or Mc- 
Coy Hall, are required to 
have meal plans. There 
are multiple dining facili- 
ties on campus, includ- 
ing the Fresh Food Café 
(FFC), Levering Market, 
Nolan’s, the Charles 
Street Market (Char Mar) 
and Bamboo Café that ac- 
cept meal swipes or din- 
ing dollars. 

Gawlik praised Bon 
Appétit for the variety of 
healthy meals that it pro-- 
vides for students. 

“Overall, [Bon Appétit 
is] a really good system,” 
she said, “There are a lot 
of options for kids. I ap- 
plaud their commitment 
to sustainability and the 
farm-to-table aspect.” 

-Guelton explained that 
it can be difficult for stu- 
dents to curb their spend- 
ing at facilities, such as 
Char Mar, that do not ac- 
cept meal swipes. | 

“We don’t know how 
to use [Char Mar] without 
spending so much mon- 
ey,” Guelton said. “Stu- 
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dents can make a meal out 
of Char Mar food.” 

Gawlik said she hopes 
the Hopkins chapter will 
help students expand 
their meal options and get 
off campus. 

“Ideally, I would love 
for it to be a big thing: 
kids sharing it on social 
media and making it a 
huge presence on cam- 
pus, for kids to not de- 
pend on meal plans for 
every meal and getting 
out of the Hopkins bub- 
ble, making their college 
experience in Baltimore a 
more well-rounded one,” 
Gawlik said. 

Many of the chapter's 
posts will focus on cam- 
pus-related food resourc- 
es; for example, Spoon 
University plans to fea- 
ture the food that will be 
served at Spring Fair. 

The chapter will also 
features articles that do 
not specifically focus on 
the University. Those ar- 
ticles could potentially be 
highlighted on its nation- 
al website. 

The chapter will be 
holding a launch party 
on April 17 with free 
food and _ food-related 
activities. 

Although this semes- 
ter’s staff has already been 
selected, there are still op- 
portunities for students 
interested in writing free- 
-lance pieces. 


but at the end of April. 
The website will feature 
a new database of the Uni- 
versity’s more than 200 aca- 
demic programs, a stronger 
search function, a simplified 
menu and a new design. 
“All they’ve done... is 
keep all the great features 
that we like and make 
sure they were simpli- 
fied, that everything was 
integrated so that we can 
boast that ‘One Univer- 
sity’ concept that Presi- 
dent [Ronald J.] Daniels 
has been talking about,” 
Janice Bonsu, executive 
president of the Student 
Associa- 
tion (SGA), said. “And we 
made it useful for not only 
prospective students... but 
for people like us and fac- 


many years.” 
Bonsu lent her voice to 


| the promotional video that 
| advertises the changes be- 
| ing made to the website. 


and have both | 


She said HUB Editor David 
Alexander of the Office of 
Communications attended 


present on the progress of 
the website redesign and 
later asked her via email 
about doing a voice-over 
for the video two days in 
advance of its launch. 

“He. goes, ‘Hey Janice, 
so sorry to bother you on 
such short notice, I know 
this isn’t really profession- 
al but... we don’t have a 
voice actress. Do you have 
a couple hours?” Bonsu 
said. “It really wasn’t like 
I was chosen out of any- 


| thing. It was just the right 


place and the right time. 
They're so amazing about 
wanting to have a student 
input in it.” 

The website itself is 
being redesigned based 
in part on feedback from 
Hopkins faculty, staff, stu- 
dents, parents and alumni. 
The redesign team will 
continue to gather feed- 
back both before and after 
the site’s launch and make 
changes as it sees fit. 

The redesign team also 
studied data about how 
visitors use the site and 
performed user testing to 
make minor adjustments 
to the site’s features. 

“They really made sure 
that they enhanced the 
things that are being com- 
monly used,” Bonsu said. 
“The things that weren't 
being used often they re- 
tuned and tried to make 
that more useful.” 

According to Bonsu the 
website redesign has been 
in the works since 2013. 

“They came to us two 
years ago on SGA and said, 
‘This is project we're go- 
ing to start working on,” 
Bonsu_ said. “They just’ 
wanted to make sure that 
it was perfect when they 
launched it. When you 
do something at Hopkins 
you've got to do it right.” 

Bonsu said that cur- 
rently, there is no set date 
for the website’s launch, 
but she anticipates it will 
be announced to the en- 
tire Hopkins community 
once it is decided. 


‘ . 
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BMEs receive most 
lunding in Whiting 


BUDGET, From Al 
extensive opportunities 
to do research, including 
at the undergraduate lev- 
el. Freshman Jonathan 
Smith, a BME major, 
said that the Center for 
Bioengineering and De- 
sign was one opportu- 
nity that drew him to the 
University. 

“It’s mostly a graduate 
program, but as an under- 
graduate you can work 
with it, and they partner 
really closely with the 
hospital, and you can 
go and actually observe 
doctors and talk to them 
about problems that they 
need solved, so it’s really 
good hands-on experi- 
ence,” Smith said. 

BME undergraduates 
can also work on design 
teams, in which students 
are faced with real-world 
problems that require 
engineering-based — solu- 
tions. Jae Park, a fresh- 
man BME major, ex- 
plained that this provides 
students with the oppor- 
tunity to make an impact 
in their field. 

“You get into a group, 
and then you actually 
work on a cause. You de- 
velop actual technology 
where you can get it in the 
market and make a differ- 
ence. It’s not just a class- 
room kind of thing where 
you just learn, and that’s 
it. It’s like lab, where you 
develop things that actu- 
ally change the world,” 
Park said. “You don’t get 
this kind of opportunity 
at other schools with the 
BME program.” 

Some of the major items 
covered by the depart- 
ment’s budget include staff 
salaries, undergraduate 
and graduate programs, 
and student aid. Aumiller 
explained that the Whit- 
ing School as a whole 
uses a different budgeting 
process than the Krieger 
School of Arts & Sciences. 

“The Krieger and Whit- 
ing Schools do not use the 
same formula for deter- 
mining Academic depart- 
ment budgets. There are 
many shared department 
costs, for instance the 
departments within the 
Homewood Student Af- 
fairs and Library that are 
shared and reviewed by 
both schools,” Aumiller 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

In* January, depart- 
ments start to put to- 
gether their budgets 
for the new fiscal year, 
which begins in July. 
These budgets are based 
on the costs that the de- 
partments’ programs in- 
curred in the recent past. 

“They review histori- 
cal cost to run the depart- 
ment for staff salaries, ad- 
junct faculty, TA support, 
and other specialty costs 
like Senior Design,” Au- 
miller wrote. 

Because different pro- 
grams within the BME 
department have varying 
needs, their operational 
costs will differ as well. 

“Typically, depart- 
ments with wet labs are 
more expensive to run 
than a computational de- 
partment like Computer 
Science or Applied Math,” 


Aumiller wrote. 


A department’s bud- 
get also includes ele- 
ments that are not based 
on its historical costs and 
the upkeep of its pro- 
grams. 

“Once they have es- 
tablished their historical 


_ cost, the University pro- 
vides guidance around 


salary increases, which 


af 


. 


cal cost and then add 
any other new initiatives 
and its associated cost 
to their budget request,” 


Aumiller wrote. “These | 


requests are then re- 
viewed by the Dean, and 
the Sr. 
for Finance & Adminis- 
tration.” 

Research also com- 
prises a large part of the 
department’s budget. 

“For the most part, re- 
search dollars are a break 
even scenario. 
the additional salary, sup- 
plies, and Ph.D. support,” 
Aumiller wrote. “The rest 
covers overhead cost like 
lab facilities, tech support, 
and some administration/ 
compliance cost.” 

Externally 
ed research comprises 
about 35 percent of the 
operating revenue of 
the Whiting School. The 
University guarantees 
about 75 percent of the 
faculty’s salary, and a 
remaining 25 percent 
comes from this block of 
research funding. 

Dan Cronin, the senior 
associate dean for finance 
and administration in the 
Krieger School, explained 
that faculty members in 
the Krieger School are 
also guaranteed 75 per- 
cent of their salaries from 
the University. 

“The school commits 
to supporting 75% of a 
faculty member's  ap- 
pointment. Many faculty 
members choose to seek 
additional support, gen- 
erally from external re- 
search’ grants,” Cronin 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Approxi- 
mately 17% of the Krieger 
School’s total operating 
budget comes from spon- 
sored research, 9% comes 
from philanthropy. 
fact, philanthropy is a 


critical aspect of our bud- | 
get planning, and without | , 
it we wouldn't be able to | | 


fulfill some of our press- 
ing needs.” 

To allow faculty 
to have more time to 
complete research, the 
Krieger School recently 
updated its sabbatical 
policy and now permits 
faculty members to take 
sabbatical leave more 
frequently. 

The Krieger School of 
Arts & Sciences declined 
to share which of their 
departments receives the 
most funding. 


In | 


Associate Dean | 


| started 


It covers | 


support- | 
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library campaign spotlights available resources 


By ELIZABETH ARENZ 
For The News-Letter 


The Sheridan Libraries 
has launched a market- 
ing campaign to promote 
its Research Consultation 
Office (RCO), which is 
geared toward inform- 
ing students of the unde- 
rused research resources 
available to them. 

The library _ staff 
the campaign 
because they felt that 
students were unaware 
of the resources and in- 
formation that the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Library has to offer. 

This is the first time 
that the Sheridan Librar- 
ies is creating an online 
guide to acquaint stu- 
dents with the librar- 


ians and the research 
resources. 
The two University 


staff members responsible 
for spearheading the op- 
eration are Librarian for 
Education Liz Johns and 
Librarian for Science and 
Engineering Robin Sinn. 
According to Johns, this 
guide is the first of its 
kind and was developed 
with the collaboration of 
many affiliates connected 
to the Sheridan Libraries. 

“I don’t think there’s 
been a campaign like 
this in the recent past,” 
Johns said. 

Johns gave the Hopkins 
community a preview of 
the new programs she and 
Sinn have developed in 
collaboration with other 
members of the network of 
libraries in a post she wrote 
on The Sheridan Libraries 
Blog. The entry, entitled 
“Can't Find It? There’s a 
Guide for That,” highlights 


| the many ways in which 


the RCO can help students 
and provides readers with 
a link to the new guides 
created to ease the search 
for information. 

Senior Jeremy Lin, 
who had not yet seen 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Librarians encourage students to reach out to them. 


evidence of 
the newly 
launched 
campaign 
himself, 
said __ that 
he didn’t 
kK aon 
about the 
help avail- 
able within 


the MSE 
Library 
until he & 
met with 


a librarian 
as part of a 
course. 

“T had a class in which 
we used one of our meet- 
ing times to speak with 
one of the specialists 
in the library; we were 
told of the International 
Studies resources avail- 
able to us [there] and on- 
line,” Lin said. “A lot of 
us didn’t know that the 
International Studies- 
specific guides existed 
before that class.” 

The RCO, which is 
open from 10 a.m. to 8 


p-m. Monday through 
Thursday with more 
limited hours on the 


weekend, is not used as 
much as the librarians 
would like. 

“We became librarians 
because we like helping 
students find new infor- 
mation,” Johns said. “We 
want to be busy.” 

Johns said that stu- 
dents are doing them- 
selves a disservice by 
not using the library re- 
sources that are subject- 
specific. 

“We focus on different 
subjects, get to know those 
resources very closely. 
Even if you're not taking 
a class and you need data, 
the library can help with 
that, too,” Johns said. 

Johns said that students 
mostly use the RCO staff 
for locating books and 
scholarly articles and that 
she is dismayed when 
students only learn of re- 
sources as 
they are 
finishing 
up their 
papers. 

“We've 
found 
that when 
students 
come into 
the Re- 
sie arc h 
Consulta- 
tion ‘Of 
fice need- 
ing help, 
they’ve 
bre seen 
struggling 


and have only just heard 
of it,” Johns said. 

Johns recalled the pro- 
cess by which the cam- 
paign was developed and 
the way that it fits in with 
other changes the Univer- 
sity has been making. 

“After bouncing 
around ideas on how to 
market ourselves, the li- 
brarians developed this 
campaign .on their own, 
but it supports the greater 
mission of the Univer- 
sity,” she said. “We are 
the first lines of defense 
in helping students do 
research, and Hopkins 
wants to produce strong 
researchers.” 

Johns asserted that 
younger generations in 
general are largely un- 
aware of how library re- 
sources can help them. 

“Now students aren't 
using school or public li- 
braries as much, and we 
have to work harder and 
harder with the turnover 
every year,” Johns stated. 
“T think we haven’t been 
working hard enough 
until now, but we also 
haven't needed to do this 


93 


nior, said that the In- 
ternet is a major factor 
in the low number of 
students using library 
resources on the Home- 
wood cainpus. 

“Perhaps students 
think anything a librar- 
ian could help them with 
they could also find on 
a website,” Santoro said. 
“Tf I need something for 
a research paper, I'll just 
find it myself using the li- 
brary’s website.” 

Johns said that al- 
though many students 
may ask their professors 
for assistance in writing 
assignments, it is more 
beneficial also to use a li- 
brarian familiar with the 
discipline-specific  con- 
tents of MSE Library. 

“It’s a good strategy to 
take advantage of all re- 
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MSE librarians claim that students infrequently seek their assistance on assignments. 
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sources available to you 
— your professor and li- 
brarians,” she stated. 

Senior Laura Koko- 
tailo felt that there were 
specific ways the MSE 
Library could work to in- 
crease student use of their 
resources. 

“The times I’ve been 
most likely to use library 
resources is when I’ve 
had professors who’ve 
had a_ subject-specific 
librarian come speak 
to my class,” Kokotailo 
said. “This made me 
more likely to reach out 
to those librarians and 
use those resources in 
my own time because 
they had been made clear. 
and available to me in the 
class in which I specifi- 
cally needed them.” 

The administrators for 
the library’s Twitter and 
Facebook accounts will 
be using their pages to 
advertise the RCO’s ser- 
vices. The campaign also 
features several flyers that 
market the various ways 
in which the department 
can aid students, which 
have been _ distributed 


throughout the Home-. 


The librarians of the 
Sheridan Libraries hope 
that this campaign will help 
to bring more awareness to 
the RCO in the future. 

“We would love to see 
more students talking to 
us, and the more students 
that know we’re here, the 
better off they will be,” 
Johns said. 7 

In terms of the goals 
of the campaign, Johns 
shared that they would 
be recording the number 
of students using the RCO 
this spring. 

“We haven’t set a nu- 
merical goal. At the end 
of the summer we will be 
comparing data collected 
this year to that of the last 
couple years to find out if 
there has been an increase 
in students coming into 
the RCO,” Johns said. 
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Student Lile to search lor gender equity director, case managers: 


GENDER, From Al 
that could be something 
that a person ina role like 
this could do.” 

Woolway said that she 
has received feedback 
from students regarding 
what issues they would 
like the new director to 
address. 

“I’ve been fortunate to 
talk to a lot of different 
students as we've been 
working on creating this 
position and getting their 
input and their needs, 
What I've heard from a lot 
of them is there’s an in- 
terest in connecting a lot 
of the different programs 
and groups that already 
exist. For example, SARU 
[Sexual Assault Resource 
Unit] does some really 
great work, and Hopkins 
Feminists does some re- 


ally great work,” Wool- 


way said. 
“And there’s the wom- 

en’s history month calen- 

dar. And so, perhaps, a 


*s 


W 


person in a position like 
this could do some work 
to make sure that every- 
body is collaborating on 
these larger programs.” 
Woolway emphasized 
the importance of receiv- 
ing input from students, 
since the new director 
will be a staff member of 
the Office of Student Life. 
“When we do have a 
person on the ground, 
they are going to want to 
go out. And they are go- 
ing to want to meet with 
students. That's what 
we do. That's what we're 
here for. So they're going 
to want to meet with stu- 
dents and: find out what 
people’s priorities [are],” 
Woolway said. “What sort 
of things do they need in 
order to make campus 
feel more inclusive?” 
Woolway also _ dis- 
cussed the roles of the 
two case managers that 
the Office of Student Life 


t 


“My understanding is 
that the case managers 
are going to be in a posi- 
tion where they can be a 
sustained person to be 
in contact with a student 
— for example, if there is 
a death in that student’s 
family, and they need 
somebody to help nego- 
tiate with faculty mem- 
bers... just basically mak- 
ing sure that that student 
is able to get to the sup- 
port that they need on 
campus,” Woolway said. 

Woolway stressed that 
the case managers will 
not be counselors. 

“It’s snot 


That’s a different kind 
of role where it’s a once 
week you meet, and you — 


talk about your concerns, — 


WV > 


through | 
the Counseling Center. — 


schoolwork once again?” 
Woolway said. 

According to Woolway, 
the search for the gen- 
der equity director and 
case managers will begin 
at the end of this school 
year. 

“The hope is to have 
that person on campus 
and ready to start by the 
fall, so we would be doing 
the search and the inter- 
views over the summer,” 
Woolway said. 

Woolway predicted a 
partnership between the 
gender equity director 


a 


a 


gether, just as LGBTQ 
Life already partners 
with the Office of Mul- 
ticultural Affairs. That’s 
something that we [can] 
absolutely do.” ‘ 
According to Woolway; 
the director of gender eq- 
uity will primarily di 
their attention tow: 
the needs of students bu 
could also address gender 


issues affecting faculty 
¢ ' 


tion would be able to hel 
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ELECTIONS, From Al 
group and did not address 
individuals by name, vio- 
lating Article IV.2.f.vi and 
Article [V.2.f.viii 
CSE bylaws. 

In her appeal, Zappone 
argued that the CSE’s de- 
cision was a misinterpre- 
tation of CSE bylaw IV.2.f. 
In their summary judg- 
ment, the Judiciary said 
that candidates are re- 
sponsible for understand- 
ing and complying with 
the campaign rules and 
that a lack of malicious in- 
tent does not justify over- 
ruling the CSE’s decision. 

Zappone also wrote 
that the other three mem- 
bers of her ticket, Pres- 
ident-Elect Jason Plush, 
Secretary-Elect John Stan- 
ton and Treasurer-Elect 
Matthew Bee, should have 
been disqualified along- 
side her, and therefore, 
there should be a re-vote 
for all positions. 

The Judiciary did not 
feel that Zappone’s dis- 
qualification  automati- 
cally warranted the dis- 
qualification of the rest of 
her ticket. 

Additionally, Zappone 
filed a complaint against 
Bartholet with the CSE. It 
was ruled invalid because 
it was filed after the dead- 
line specified by CSE bylaw 
IV.4.b., which is 7:00 a.m. on 
the Monday after the vot- 
ing period ends. The Judi- 
ciary said that, regardless, 
this complaint would be ir- 
relevant to the question of 
Zappone’s violations. 

“A lot of people have 
vilified me for filing this 
complaint in the first 
place, and I completely 
understand that,” Bartho- 
let said. “However, it’s im- 
portant to note that Sarah 
has also filed a complaint 
against me. The reason 
that I originally filed the 
complaint had very little 
to do with the Facebook 
post and more to do with 
many negative things that 
were coming from people 


of the 


she had asked to help 
spread her message, nega- 
tive things that were be- 
ing said about me. While 
I expected the Judiciary 
to address those concerns, 
they did not address those 
in their decision.” 

Zappone received the 
majority of votes with 340 
to Bartholet’s 93. On Mon- 
day, the CSE announced 
that Zappone had been 
disqualified. In a_ state- 
ment released on Tuesday, 
the CSE explained that 
Zappone had violated the 
two sections of the CSE 
bylaws by posting in the 
Facebook group. Bartholet 
was declared the winner 
pending the appeal filed 
by Zappone’s ticket. 
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secret Facebook group 
asking for support in her 
campaign. The CSE found 
these violations to be suffi- 
cient grounds for disquali- 
fication. 

Zappone’s post did not 
specifically advocate for 
votes, but she did link the 
ticket’s page and ask for 
“support liking and shar- 
ing on social media.” 

Plush recognized that 
Zappone did break these 
rules, but he thought the 
charge was minor enough 
that it did not warrant a 
disqualification. 

“I believe that this was 
very miniscule compared 
to what I've heard of people 
getting disqualified for in 
the past. I honestly don’t 


The other think this 
members of ee c ; affected the 
her. ticket “I don’t feel like outcome -of 
ran uncon- ’ : the election,” 
tested. Plush WO Te CNSABINS Plush _ said. 
was elected in the right “In the post, 
Executive 7 Gnversationaethes ae 
President advocate for 
with 364 future of SGA is at: our _ ticket 
votes, Stan- : specifically; 
tor | Swag, Stakeif peopleare~ <p: didn’t 
elected Ex- reacting this way.” tell people to 
ecutive Sec- vote for us. 
retary with —_ SGA EXEcuTIvE She just gave 
351 ~—-votes PRESIDENT JANICE a link to the 
and Bee B Facebook 
was elected ONSU page we cre- 
Executive ated and told 
Treasurer people that 


with 351 votes. Including 
abstentions and write-ins, 
only 458 total votes were 
cast, representing 8.6 per- 
cent of the undergraduate 
student body. 

Bartholet cited in his 
original nine-page com- 
plaint that Zappone broke 
three bylaws. Bartholet al- 
leged that Zappone violat- 
ed Article IV.2.f.iii, which 
states, “No candidate shall 
speak negatively against 
another candidate.” The 
CSE did not find sufficient 
evidence that. Zappone 
violated this rule. 

The CSE report stated 
that Zappone violated Ar- 
ticles IV.2.f:vi and IV.2.f-viii 
when she posted in the 


we were running for Exec.” 

In the CSE report, CSE 
Chair John Corbett out- 
lined the process behind 
Bartholet’s complaint and 
behind the decision to 
disqualify Zappone. 

“Because the post re- 
ceived significant attention 
and remained visible dur- 
ing most of campaigning 
and voting period, the CSE 
judged that the possibility 
that it had impacted voting 
patterns could not be ruled 
out,” Corbett wrote. 

The CSE report also 
‘addressed the low voter 
turnout in this year’s Ex- 
ecutive Board election. In 
the last six years, Execu- 
tive Board election turn- 


out ranged from 1,240 to 
2,778 students. 

“The CSE would like to 
note that no email was sent 
out to the undergraduate 
student body this. year 
notifying them of the be- 
ginning of the voting pe- 
riod, as has been done in 
previous elections, and we 
recognize that many stu- 
dents were unaware of the 
election,” Corbett wrote. 
“Due to this and other fac- 
tors unique to this election 
(such as the fact that three 
out of the four Executive 
Board positions were un- 
contested) voter turnout 
was remarkably weak.” 

Following the CSE’s 
decision, Zappone’s sup- 
porters started an online 
petition to demand her 
reinstatement as winner of 
the election. Four hundred 
and seventy signatures 
were collected before the 
petition was closed. 

Bonsu commented on 
the student body’s overall 
lack of awareness of the 
election and encouraged 
all parties to remain re- 
spectful when discussing 
the election results. 

“Exec. elections are al- 
ways really heated, and this 
is not the first time that in- 
fractions have been made. I 
ran for Vice President, and 
we filed something similar 
to what Jack filed. It’s com- 
mon,” she said. “I think the 
biggest deal with this is 
that we did not have a big 
voter turnout and many of 
the positions were uncon- 
tested.” ; 

Bonsu also discussed 
the negative reaction to 
the election results. 

“T don’t feel-like we're 
engaging in the right con- 
versations,” Bonsu said. “I 
feel like it is becoming re- 
ally hurtful and damaging 


remained unchanged, 
regardless of whether 
Zappone would serve 
alongside them next year. 

“In terms of the cohe- 
sion of our group moving 
forward, Matt, John and 
I are all excited moving 
forward, and we think we 
will have a positive im- 
pact and change on this 
campus next year,” Plush 
said. “Sarah brings a year 
of experience to the table 
that Jack doesn’t neces- 
sarily have. I know he’s 
served in leadership roles 
in other aspects of the 
school, but the dynamic 
will be a little different.” 

Freshman Melissa Pa- 
ton identified what she 
thought was the over- 
arching problem with the 
low voter turnout. 


“Our student popula- | 


tion is really demoralized 
with the current adminis- 


tration because it doesn’t | 


make the right decisions 


of trust between students 
and the administration, 
and nobody wants to be 
associated with the face 
of the administration, so 
that’s why nobody is run- 
ning,” Paton said. 

Freshman John Hughes 
also commented on the 
low voter turnout. 

“I largely think that the 
lack of turnout was pretty 
much the SGA‘s fault, as 
was the lack of candi- 


focuses on 
criminal 


| 
Judgment 
FAS, FROM Al 

Putt Rodchareon, one of 
the executive directors of 
FAS, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

“We hosted our event 
at the Hopkins Club be- 


cause that allowed us to 


have people talk amongst 
each other before the 
event even happened,” 
Rodchareon wrote. 

In her talk, Miner- 
Romanoff said that more 
change must be facilitated 
to reduce crime. 

“Unfortunately, the no- 


| tion is that we’ve made a 
or policies. There is a lack | 


| 


tremendous amount of 
progress toward a more 
judicious America, but we 


| have a long way to go,” 


Miner-Romanoff said. 
She said that the Unit- 
ed States has the largest 
prison population in the 
world. 
“We. have five per- 
cent of our population in 


| America [in prisons], but 


| 25 percent of the prison 


population throughout 
| the world,”. Miner-Ro- 
manoff said. “We could 


dates,” Hughes said. “The | 
communication of when | 
to run or when to vote was | 


very scant. The fault lies 
on the SGA and not the 
student body.” 


Bartholet agreed that | 


this was not an ideal sit- 
uation. 

“This is never the way 
that I would have wanted 
to win,” Bartholet said. 


to people, and the future - 


of SGA is at stake if people 
are reacting this way... It’s 
cyberbullying.” 

In response to the 
CSE’s. decision, Plush 
said that his ticket’s goals 


This is an updated ver- 
sion of the article that ap- 
peared online under the 
headline “CSE disqualifies 
Zappone in VP race; Bartho- 
let declared winner.” 


Hopkins mourns death of junior community service activist, friend 


REICHNER, From Al 
have a box outside [the 
Hillel building] and we 
have a box in the library 
on Q level,” JSA President 
Jonathan Weinreich said, 

_ Weinreich emphasized 
the importance of Reich- 
ner’s initiative. 

“Tt was originally Ra- 
chel’s idea, and it really 
speaks to how great she 
was. In her last weeks, 
she started these different 
community service proj- 
ects,” Weinreich said. 


“Socks: It’s the least-giv- 
en item in clothing drives 
and actually the most 
needed. A lot of people do 
have shirts and pants, but 
nobody really has socks. 


. She decided to start a JHU 


chapter of ‘Knock Knock 


‘Give A Sock’ — just a fan- 


tastic program,” he added. 

Reichner also partici- 
pated in a half-marathon 
in New York City in an ef- 
fort to raise funds for the 
American Cancer Society. 
Rabbi Darren Levin, the 


TUESDAY NIGHT $1; 


a 


a dozen favorites to ch 
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Jewish Learning Initiative 
on-campus educator, par- 
ticipated in the marathon 
with Reichner. 

“We wanted to do 
something for her going 
back months ago, and we 
were thinking of trying a 
marathon because Rachel 
is a doer, not a talker, Ac- 
tions speak louder than 
words: That’s Rachel,” 
Levin said. “We raised al- 
most $7,000 for the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society.” 

Levin remembers his 


first impression of Reichner. 

“From the first day 
we met her on campus, 
it was. clear that she had 
so much excitement, pas- 
sion. I became very close 
to her very. quickly. She 
would come to my classes 
and ask great questions. 
She was very knowledge- 
able and just said it like it 
was,” Levin said. 

“I remember her in our 
kitchen. She knew how to 
make salad dressing. She 
said that her family makes 
salad dressings without 
sugar. ‘That’s the way 
you do it. You don’t make 
sweet salad dressing.’ 
When she had an opinion 
and she wasn’t afraid to 
share it. If she gave you a 
compliment, she meant it. 
She was real.” 

Executive Director of 
Hillel Rabbi Debbie Pine 
reflected on Reichner’s ac- 
tivity at Hillel. 

“Rachel was an active 
leader in the Hillel com- 


munity. She was a student | 


who really was in the 
Smokler Center almost on 
a daily basis. [She] worked 


‘as the mashgiach, which 


is somebody who super- 
vises the rules for keeping 
Kosher. She was an active 
leader and participant in 
Jewish life in every way,” 
Pine said. “She was in- 


| credibly thoughtful.” 


Pine added that Reich- 
ner met her academic 
challenges with an opti- 
mistic attitude. 

“A lot of people com- 
plain about Hopkins. We 
all know, Hopkins is not 
easy. Rachel, from the min- 


ute she got to Hopkins, 


she loved Hopkins. She 
loved everything about it. 
She loved her classes, she 
loved her professors, and 
she loved Hillel. And I was 
always just so impressed. 
I think Rachel deeply ap- 
preciated being at Hopkins 
and making the friends 
that she did,” Pine said. “I 
will always remember that 
about Rachel.” 

Levin also emphasized 
that Reichner was outgoing 
and friendly with others. 

“She was known for 
her hugs. She loved giv- 
ing people hugs. She was 
warm in that way, person- 
able, and very unique,” 
Levin said. 

Annie Davis, a close 
friend of Reichner’s, also 
praised her positivity and 
enthusiasm. 

“She was a very genu- 
ine person. She would 
say exactly what was on 
her mind. You could say 
when she was telling the 
truth. She was inspiring,” 
she said. “She was very 
much ‘can-do.’ She loved 
learning about every- 
thing. She was involved in 
Sea Scouts, and after she 
was diagnosed with can- 
cer, she was still involved 
in sea scouts.” 

The funeral was held 
on Monday at Cedar Park 
Cemetery in New Jersey. 

It was Rachel's desire 
that any donations in her 
memory be directed to 
either the 37 Foundation, 
which supports Scouting 
in Rockland County, or 
the Memorial Sloane Ket- 
tering Cancer Center, both 
of which are located near 
her home in New York. 


wv 


[improve] that by focus- 
ing on the real perpetra- 
tors the dangerous 


| crimes, including white- 


collar crime.” 
White-collar crime, 
defined by the FBI as 
| “synonymous with the 
| full range of frauds com- 
| mitted by business and 
| government profession- 
| als,” creates a large fis- 
cal dent in the nation, 
costing the government 
$300-$600 billion a year. 
In contrast, street crime 
costs only about $17 bil- 
lion a year. 

“A lot of [incarceration 
policies are] based on myth 
and fear-based policies,” 
Miner-Romanoff said. “We 
need to move toward re- 
search and data-based poli- 
cies to decrease crimes and 
make communities a lot 
safer. And we can do that.” 

However, | Romanoff 
said that the toughest bar- 
rier to installing smart 
policies on crime is fear. 

She explained that this 
fear may be caused by 
violent portrayals of black 
people in the media. 

“What you see in the 
media, and what you see 


in the news — you have 
learned to fear black 
people, and yet it’s the 
white-collar criminal 
that is far more damag- 
ing to our nation,” Min- 
er-Romanoff said. 

Many of the event's at- 
tendees were receptive to 
Miner-Romanoff’s talk. 

“It highlighted many 
points that people don’t 
necessarily think about,” 
Alexandra Kearson, a 
Hopkins alumna, said. “It 
all starts with acknowl- 
edging the problems.” 

Kearson referenced the 
hurdles involved in solv- 
ing these problems. 

“I think where it gets 
to be slightly more dif- 
ficult is in terms of solu- 
tions, and by the end, I 
was feeling like she could 
have done more empha- 
sizing what actually can 
be done,” Kearson said. 
“I think it’s little steps, 
Sometimes you have to 
flip an entire society up- 
side-down for it to change 
everything.” 

Miner-Romanoff holds 
a Masters degree and a 
Ph.D. in Public Policy 
from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and from Walden 
University, respectively. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Forty percent of the pedestrians killed in 
Maryland in 2008 were impaired by alcohol. 
Be smart—call the Blue Jay Shuttle for a ride. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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‘The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


Looking back at four years of cultural trends 


‘ve been asked a lot 

lately how it feels to 

be asenior, and I give 

everyone the same 

response: It feels 
good, but I love college and 
don’t want it to end. 

And now that it’s 
April, [keep looking back 
and thinking that I basi- 
cally just got here, so how 
could I be leaving? Then 
I remember 
what has 
happened in 
the world of 
popular cul- 
ture since I 
was a fresh- 
man at Hop- 
kins, and 
having these 
distinct nug- 
gets of pass- 
ing (and per- 
petuating) popularity as 
time stamps in my years 
here makes me think that 
time really did pass, col- 
lege is almost over and 
things have changed. 

First off, when I was a 
freshman, it was totally 
acceptable to not have an 
iPhone. That didn’t last 
long. I felt like I woke up 
one day and realized that 
everyone around me had 
this phone, and I was at a 
disadvantage for not hay- 
ing one. I lasted two years 
in college without getting 
any type of smartphone. In 
the past few years, various 
apps like Vine and Snap- 
chat have gained popular- 
ity — there’s an app for 


anything you could possi- 
bly need, and now I check 
my phone 100 times more 
often than I did when I 
was a freshman. 


e000 Verizon > 


Elizabeth 

Sherwood 

My Favorite 
Things 


COURTESY OF AISYAH HIENI VIA FLICKR 
Four years ago, One Direction was just emerging on the scene. Now, they're an international phenomenon. 


Secondly, a huge cul- 
tural phenomenon that 
I need to mention is One 
Direction. I distinctly re- 
member being: in the li- 
brary on Q Level when 
I first discovered them. 
This was one of the only 
times I was in the library 
past midnight during my 
first semester of college. 
Café Q (oh my God) was 
closed for the 
night, Q Lev- 
el was desert- 
ed, and in the 
days before 
Brody, the 24- 
hour library 
options were 
few. 

It was Oc- 
tober. I was 
procrasti- 
nating writ- 
ing a paper by watching 
music videos on YouTube 
in one of the old blue 
chairs. YouTube suggest- 
ed One Direction’s “What 
Makes You Beautiful,” so 
I clicked on it and WAS 
NEVER THE SAME. Just 
kidding. But I rocked out 
to that song for the rest 
of the semester. At first I 
was slightly embarrassed 
that I began listening to 
a boy band whose mem- 
bers were my age (Louis, 
Zayn, Niall). Then I fig- 
ured that I grew up with 
*NSYNC and the Back- 
street Boys, and I was 
really just falling back to 
my roots. And I can listen 
to whatever I want. 

But then over the 
course of the next few 
weeks, I watched as ev- 
eryone else discovered 
the band at the same 
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pictures, how can | expect 
you to care for our family? 
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Hah let's not get ahead of 
ourselves here 


| need to tell you something 


We're pregnant 


| was Bhai this would — 
happen. How far along? 
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time. I saw that only six 
of my friends had “liked” 
their page on Facebook, 
but knew that they were 
pushing incredibly hard 
for popularity in the U.S., 
the final frontier. Boy 
did they get it. Over four 
years, I listened to their 
albums, discussed their 
music videos with some 
friends, and liked them to 
be ironic but secretly réal- 
ly loved them. I watched 
them grow 


Shop” by Macklemore and 


Ryan Lewis, the “Harlem 
Shake” and, of course, 
“Gangnam Style.” I re- 


member my friend Dave 
and I killing it whenever 
“Gangnam Style” came 
on. It’s like riding a bike: 
I bet I will be able to do 
the dance in five years. 
Cheers to songs like this, 
blown out of proportion, 
for eternity. And played 


ad nauseam on the radio | 


in Levering. 

Also in the past four 
years, Jennifer Lawrence 
became Jennifer Law- 
rence, Frozen took over 
the world 


and people’ 


started talking a lot about | 


feminism in the enter- 
tainment industry. 


And while so many | 


new phenomena started, 
many dynasties ended. 


For one, we lost some of | 


the greatest cast members 
of Saturday Night Live. As 
much as I love many cast 
members of yore, I think 


that Bill Hader is one of the | 


funniest people alive to- 
day and I really miss him 
on the show, along with 
Jason Sudeikis and Kristen 
Wiig. Andy Samberg was 
still making digital shorts 


when I was | 


from boys 
into tattooed Cheers to 
men. And 


now we lost 
one of them! 
Im __ leaving 
college only 
a few months 


after Zayn eternity. 
left the band. 
If that 


doesn’t make you feel 
old, remember “Call Me 
Maybe”? That was HUGE 
when I was a freshman. 
And it was released in 
September of 2011, basical- 
ly when I started school. 
And OH, THE VIDEOS. 
So much lip-synching!!! 
The song was popular for 
a very long time. A long 
time. And we all thought 
Carly Rae Jepsen was go- 
ing to be a one-hit won- 
der (does the song with 
Owl City count?), but then 
she was on Broadway for 
some reason as the titular 
Cinderella for a spell (tee 
hee), and then released 
a new single this year, “I 
Really Like You,” and ev- 
erything is full circle and 
makes sense in the world. 

Other honorable men- 
tions include “Thrift 


songs like this, 
blown out of 
proportion, for 


a freshman 
and now he 
has his own 


lyn Nine-Nine, 
which I love. 
Jon Stewart 


APRIL 9, 2015 


Falling asleep in 
movies: my bad habit 


have a_ prob- 
lem a very 
real, pressing 
problem — with 
falling asleep. 
Always. In any posi- 
tion: seated, standing, 


leaning casually against 
a doorframe. No mat- 
ter the temperature of 
the room or the volume 
of the environment; no 
matter how socially ac- 
ceptable sleeping may or 
may not be, a tired Lily 
(though let’s be real, a 
typical Lily) will always 
be found asleep. 

And, see, this wouldn't 


z ey, 
right now? 


“No!” I’m _ defensive, 
obstinate. “Of course 
not! I was just shutting 
out the world, focus- 


ing on the musie, you 
know?” 

“Suuuure,” he says, 
and he draws: the “U” 
out like he knows I’m 
floundering. 

“Lily, you can’t sleep!” 
My friend Maggie says, 
“this is Les Mis!” 

And God. I know. I 
know it’s Les Mis, and 
it’s important and it’s 
beautiful and it’s some- 
thing I’m supposed to 


neces- be riveted 
sarily be onge o° to, every 
2 eos Lillfan Kalris eee 
cept that ki . I can’t 
it always Hop Ins In sleep. I 
ce p & Pj ee 
urin can 
movies. : rose ictures ee 
M y Bava 
friends someone’s 


hate me for this. They'll 
be trying to introduce me 
to some great magnum 
opus they’ve all cher- 
ished since childhood, 
built up in our conver- 
sations for months, and 


| as the credits roll, they 


show,  Brook- | 


is leaving the | 


Daily — Show. 

“Stephen Col- 

bert is leaving 
The Colbert Report to replace 
David Letterman on the 
Late Show. 

I watched the series 
finale of 30 Rock in my 
friend’s room in Com- 
mons on a_ projector, 
the day after it aired. I 


= 


watched the series finale | 


of Parks and Recreation in 


| ing during 


my bed in my apartment | 


two years later. 


an extreme- 


And, important to me | 


but not to all, Mariano Ri- 
vera and Derek Jeter both | 


retired from the Yankees. 


There are so many oth- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


. tion and singing all your 


er cultural trends to dis- 
cuss, but these were the 
ones that stuck out at me. 
I guess I’ve been in col- 
lege for a while. Maybe it’s 
time to go on to the next 
thing. I don’t want college 
to end, but it won’t be the 
end of the world. 


They'll never know my real identity 


Tyler, 22 


41 miles away Active 2 hours ago 


About Tyler 


| onee got blocked for calling myself an enthusiast of 
the unknown, | don't understand where so many 
people are getting the chance to cuddle a tiger | do 


believe in the universe, but | don 
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look over and there I am: 
asleep. 

It’s not like I can really 
help it, though. My brain 
desires sleep like a hal- 
lucinogenic drug; it takes 
every opportunity to shut 
itself down and plunge 
into the trippy, hazy 
REM wonder of slum- 
ber. And when the lights 


|are dimmed, and the soft._ sti 


voices of femme fatales 
are surrounding: me in 
bliss, my brain is power- 
less to temptation. 

S Lees 


stuffing my head with 
cotton and pulling on 
my eyelids with puppet 
strings, and well, what 
am I supposed to do? 
Just like it happened 
countless times before, 
the problem of sleep 
transgressed the world 
-of Les Mis and brought 
me to a terrible cross- 
roads. Either I give in or 
I bear the pain; either I 
let myself relax or I, quite 
literally, slap myself in 
the face until I obey. It 
sounded like a logical 
enough decision, like it 
did every time, put oul 


Les Misérable 


about 
with an almost irrational 
intensity, and while they 


were ad- 


movies is 


Someone’s pulling 


mittedly.“a 
little over- 
zealous, I 


ly regular, gn my eyelids loved them 
normal, 3 for it, and 
typical ac- with puppet I wanted 
tivity. I get . to’ respect 
hs I on strings, and them E in 
vince my- well, whatamI _ their crazy 
self that this E overzeal- 
sleeping Supposed to do? ousness. I 
thing isn't wanted to 


a problem 

at all, but a 

benefit — hey, I’m catch- 
ing up on those eight to 
nine hours, aren’t I? I’m 
restoring myself, I’m get- 
ting beauty rest, and ac- 
cording to the Internet 
(always the most trust- 
worthy source), I’m burn- 
ing calories. So, ha. Turn 
on the Les Misérables 
and let me take a nap. 

But, still. I can’t say 
‘that out loud. Because no 
matter what I tell myself, 
sleeping during movies 
always makes me feel 
impossibly guilty. 

Les Misérables was 
the first strike. It was 
spring break, Chicago, 
2015, three girls on a 
basement couch convinc- 
ing our guy friend to 
accompany. us for three 
hours of Hugh Jackman 
and the French Revolu- 


feelings. 

It was something 
that I, as a drama geek, 
was supposed to en- 


joy. And yet, imagine: . 


We’re thirty minutes in, 


_ Anne Hathaway has just 


poured her raw, beaten 


heart into “I Dreamed ~ 


a Dream,” and I feel an 
eyelid flutter. Oh, NO. 
Oh, no no no, not now, 
not after Anne Hatha- 
way! But I can’t stop 
it. I’m powerless. Two 
eyelids flutter and my 
friend Tommy looks 
over with a_ chuckle: 
“Are you really sleeping 


' 


w/ 


relate — I 

wanted to 
be like them, cool and 
passionate and enthused 
with the world of French 
musicals. 

So how could I dare 
to fall asleep? To me, 
that seemed a disre- 
spect. Though I loved 
and appreciated and 
enjoyed the film, what 
really agonized me, as 
my eyelids fell for good 
around 50 minutes in, 
was not missing the rest 
of the movie but missing 
the chance to show my 
friends I care. 

So, that’s the gist of 
it, I guess. My big, over- 
dramatic, _ paralyzing- 
with-guilt problem. I fall 
asleep in movies, and it 
makes me feel pitifully 
un-cinephiliac and piti- 
fully uncaring. 

But as I write this, I’ve 
been thinking: Am I be- 
ing overdramatic? I’m 
probably — like always 


_> taking this too seri- 


ously. Probably. Falling 
asleep in movies isn’t re- 
ally that sinful. Or heart- 
less. Or personality-de- 
fining, big-deal awful. 

I've been dwelling on 
this much longer than is 
probably sane, so before 
I freak out, an open let- 
ter to my Les Mis-loving - 
friends out there: I swear 
that I care, even if I fall 
asleep. And with that, 
I'll stop. Because I admit: - 

‘m definitely being over- 
dramatic. 


a 
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you 


important 


you 


Ten things to 
remember when 
dealing with 
midterms: 


1. You are not a letter; 
you are not a number 


2. Knowledge is a process 
3. It will all be over soon 
4. There's always the final 


5. There’s always the post- 
midterm celebration 


6. It’s not your fault — the 
system is working against 
7. What you learn is more 
8. How you learn is even 
‘more important 


9. Your performance in 50 
minutes does not define 


HIP HOP 


BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


The stagnant state of the student's soul 


opkins, 
as far as | 
can tell, is 
not a par- 
ticularly 
cheery place. Despite the 
best efforts of 
life groups to 
the dour presence with 


student 
combat 


free hugs and pumpkin 
smashings, the 
of this cultural campus 


source 


malaise has deep-rooted 
seeds. 
To what can we at- 


tribute this 


and laud rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of 
the Hopkins’ School of 
Medicine and its other 
reputable graduate pro- 
grams, leaving the un- 
dergraduate experience 
to be something of an 
afterthought. 

While pre-med and 
engineering students 
can participate in unpar- 
alleled research oppor- 
tunities, the majority of 
pre-meds do not get ac- 

cepted into 


pervasive ; ; Hopkins 
melancholy, [ R Med. 
which ham- OulS osin Further- 
pers the ; 3 more, this 
Rae Music, Movies pes affect 
CS in e remain- 
these un- d M ing Krieger 
dergraduate an ore students, 
students’ whom con- 
lives? stitute 60-plus percent of 


Hopkins has all the 
makings of an upstand- 
ing undergraduate ex- 
perience, fine facilities, 
excellent academics, a 
“beach” at the entrance 
of campus and to top it 
all off, it lies smack in the 
middle of Charm City. 
With all of these positive 
attributes, why are the 
vibrations as brusque as 
a basic white guy mistak- 
enly buying bath salts? 

Hopkins sasigeae rer 
nowned research insti- 
tution; the university’s 
innovations and contri- 
butions to society are 
immense. It is the larg- 
est private employer in 
Baltimore, and Hopkins 
buildings spot the city’s 
brick and mortar sky- 
line. The University is 
as central to the ethos of 
Baltimore as, dare | say, 
Old Bay. 

However, the ma- 
jority of this acclaim 


the population. 

The resulting conse- 
quence of such a dichot- 
omy leads to a pervading 
undergraduate sentiment 
devoid of passion. Hop- 
kins students are proud 
of what the school’s name 
represents about their 
achievements. 

It has cache value; “I 
go to Johns Hopkins,” in 


one’s most pretentious 
cadence, rolls nicely off 
the tongue. However, 


we, as an undergradu- 
ate body, take no pride in 
the quotidian reality that 
manifests in our college 
experience. 

For example, we take 
no passion in our social 
culture. This is not some 
diatribe against the ad- 
ministration nor a frivo- 
lous gambit to get frat 
parties reinstated, but 
a genuine plea for stu- 
dents to make an active 
effort to have fun. I’m 


aware that we are not a 
state school, but we do 
have resources at hand, 
a campus, a city, booze, 
brews and fun-seeking 
youths. 

The missing link, the 
thing holding us back 
as a community, is a col- 
lective will, this elusive 
passion. 

Nobody takes pride 
in our sports teams, no- 
body tailgates and Brody 
consistently draws the 
largest weekend crowds. 
We have to hold 
selves accountable, to 
some degree, if we want 
things to change. 

Similarly, we take no 
passion in our politi- 
cal culture. For an elite 


our- 


sciousness, or rather 
on campus. 
There are more protests 
held by Baltimore resi- 
dents on North Charles 
Street than by Hopkins 
students, an absurd real- 
ity. I believe this is self- 
actualizing and stems 
from our general sense 
of despondency. 

Lastly, take no 
passion in our city. 
Hopkins students hold 
a fundamental antipa- 
thy toward Baltimore. 
While it is undoubtedly 
not a metropolis like 
New York or Los Ange- 
les — and it even lacks 
the “charm” of smaller 
cities such as Austin — 
it is not the boondocks 


activism, 


we 


institution, Hopkins is either. This blanket 
incredibly aversion to 
politically Baltimore 
ambiva- oe is umwar- 
Jenteeres; The MAIssIng ranted and 
we have link, the thing is counter- 
organiza- : productive. 
tions such holding us Balti- 
as the MSE hack... isa more is a 
Sympo- , ; city full of 
sium, etc. collective will, culture, cui- 
that assem- . . sine and art 
ble = func- this elusive (and heroin) 
tions with passion. (just — kid- 
reputable ding, kind 
speakers, of). Also, if 
yet these Baltimore is 
are entirely lacking in truly unbearable, D.C. is 


political fervor;.they are 
perfunctory societies 
that are inherent to any 
university of such cali- 
ber as ours. 

While there are some 
feminist gatherings in 
protest of rape culture 
and such, there is scarce- 
ly any activism sur- 
rounding issues that do 
not directly impact the 
Hopkins community. 

There is a distinct 
dearth of global con- 


always an hour away on 
the MARC train. 

I truly believe that 
there is a collective sense 
of unconsciousness 
unique to all places; and 
right now ours is toxic. 

This is not an irrepa- 
rable situation; through 
communal will and ef- 
fort, we can mitigate our 
circumstances and even 
find the passion that I am 
confident dwells inside 
each one of us. 


Why I'm a libertarian, what it means and why you should be one too 


or the longest 


time in high 
school, I told 
anyone = who 
would listen 


that my goal in life was 
to create my own politi- 
cal party. I put hours into 
this idea, researching 
topics and mascots and 
colors and logos. 

I wanted a party that 
was fiscally conservative 
(lower taxes, less govern- 


better name for that ideal 
party: The Libertarian 
Party. It’s real, it already 
exists and it’s everything 
I want in a political party 
(except for being a major 
player). 

First and foremost, it 
is important to note that 
libertarianism as a phi- 
losophy and the Libertar- 
ian Party are two differ- 
ent things. Libertarian 
philosophy is a spectrum 


ment reg- just like 
ulation of ° any po- 
business, p Ftt litical 
fe wie.r ana Inger philoso- 
govern- ; phy, and 
mental GYest Columnist ‘er 
depart- those 
ments) who fall 
and socially liberal (pro- closer to or further from 
choice, feminist, pro- the party’s platform than 


equality for all gender 
identities and sexuali- 
ties and which support- 
ed a strict separation of 
church and state.) ; 

I wanted non-interven- 
tionist foreign policy that 
was closer to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine than the 
Bush Doctrine and equal 
participation in interna- 
tional and transnational 
organizations rather than 
unilateral leadership. I 
was very excited about 
building it from the 
ground up — I was play- 
ing with European-style 
names like Centrist Party 
of America or Americans 
for the Center. Something 
that implied a third, mid- 
dle route between the 
hawks and religious con- 
servatives on the Right 
and the big government, 
big-spending liberals on 


the Left. 


¥ 


I have since found a 


I do. 

My beliefs are in no 
way representative of ev- 
eryone who calls them- 
selves a libertarian, but 
they do fall on the spec- 
trum. At minimum, the 
Libertarian Party and lib- 
ertarians in general sup- 
port maximized freedom 
in both personal and busi- 
ness matters. 

Basically, libertarians 
want the government 
to keep its hands off of 
their businesses and its 
nose out of their person- 
al lives. It’s very much a 
“live and let live” phi- 
losophy, which is prob- 
ably my favorite thing 
about it. There’s no judg- 
ment about life choices, 
no proclamations about 
who chooses what mo- 
rality for any other per- 
son — it is up to each 
individual to run his or 
her life as he or she sees 


¥ 


fit. It is thus also the re- 
sponsibility of each indi- 
vidual to work to achieve 
the goals she or he wants 
to accomplish and ac- 
cept the consequences of 
choices made in pursuit 
of those goals. 

The closest libertari- 
ans get to a unified moral- 
ity is the Non-Aggression 
Principle. This is a core 
belief of libertarianism 
that you have the right to 
do as you please so long 
as you don’t infringe on 
anyone else’s right to do 
the same. This becomes 
the framework through 
which one can determine 
criminality — the right to 
swing one’s fist ends at 
the next person’s nose. 

Libertarians _ believe 
that it is not the responsi- | 
bility of the government 
to legislate morality, but 
rather to protect natu- 
ral rights. This is very 
important to me, as I be- 
lieve in a strict separa- 
tion between church and 
state. The United States 
is a nation of Christians, 
Muslims, Jews, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Atheists, Ag- 
nostics, Rastafarians, 
Pastafarians and perhaps 
most recently, Indiana’s 
First Church of Cannabis 
(look up Indiana’s Reli- 
gious Freedom Restora- 
tion Act for more info). 

Creating laws to gov- 
ern all of those people 
who believe in such 
diverse teachings and 
philosophies based on 
only one of those belief 
systems, to me, seems 
oppressive and deliber- 

_ ately exclusive. Libertar- 
ians trust people to live 


» 5 


without violating others’ 
rights without the need 
for a government-im- 
posed moral code. People 
can be decent human be- 


general is more promi- 
nent than usual. As a 
self-avowed political 
junkie, I have no doubt 
I will follow every twist 


2016 presidential circus 
already beginning, my 
frustration with the lack 
of options in Congress 
and American politics in 


ings, live and turn 
in society of the cam- 
and respect 7 aign trails. 
one aes My eri. goal = # Pwill be- 
pes ad- to work to make moan _ the 
erin to 5 F failings of 
‘the aoe the Libertarian the uate 
same pro- Party.a national candidates 
scriptions from __ the 
for living a POwer player. Republi- 
good life. cans and 
With the the Demo- 


crats and proudly sup- 
port the candidate for 
the Libertarian Party. I 
might even volunteer for 
the campaign, working 


to spread the message of 
the Libertarian Party and 
push it further into main- 
stream awareness. 

My new goal is to work 
to make the Libertarian 
Party a national power 
player, one that can op- 
erate on the same level 
as the Republicans and 
Democrats and garner the 
respect it deserves. 

If you're interested 
in learning more about 
libertarianism, con- 
sider attending a meet- 
ing of Hopkins Students 
for Liberty (hopkinssfl@ 
gmail.com) or reading 
up on the Libertarian 
Party’s official platform 
(www.lp.org/platform). 


_COURTESY OF GAGE SKIDMORE VIA FLICKR 
Senator Rand Paul, a member of the Libertarian Party, is running in the Republican presidential primary. 
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Editorial 


VP race results just, but maybe unsettling 


Editor's Note: Jack Bartholet was not 
a member of the editorial board this week 
and thus was not involved in the discus- 
sion, writing or editing of this editorial. 


This week, the Committee on 
Student Elections (CSE) disquali- 
fied Freshman Class Senator Sarah 
Zappone from the race for Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Student 
Government Association (SGA). 
The investigation was prompted 
by a complaint filed by Zappone’s 
contender, junior Jack Bartholet, 
and after Zappone appealed the 
case, the SGA Judiciary upheld the 
CSE’s decision. 

Zappone was disqualified for 
violating two of the CSE bylaws. 
The first, Article IV.2.f.viii, prohib- 
its candidates from campaigning 
in closed groups, such as a secret 

_ Facebook page. The second, Ar- 
ticle IV.2.f.:vi, mandates that can- 
didates address each recipient by 
name when sending messages 
electronically. The CSE report de- 
tailing its findings, decision and 
‘explanation for the ruling was sent 
to the student body on Tuesday, 
after the election results (with the 
disqualification) were announced 


Monday. The CSE described how it 


concluded that Zappone’s actions 
undoubtedly violated the com- 
mittee’s rules. And frankly, the 
Editorial Board sees no issue with 
the CSE’s decision. It was the man- 
ner in which these violations were 
brought to the CSE’s attention that 
has the Board, and the general stu- 
dent body, split. 

Bartholet, running against Zap- 
pone for the vice presidency, pre- 
sented these allegations to the 
CSE for review. By finding a rule 


violation and taking action, he did . 


not technically break any rules — 
in fact, he acted in order to ensure 
that all rules were being followed. 


However, because Bartholet was 


_ Zappone’s only opponent, the en- 
tire situation has become a con- 
troversy. While some argue that 


Bartholet acted logically and was 


in the right for bringing the viola- 
tions to the committee’s attention, 
others find the situation unset- 


tling; though Bartholet techni-_ 
cally did nothing wrong, his ac- 


tions leave a bitter taste in some 
people’s mouths. 

The Editorial Board itself was 
unable to come to a consensus on 
its feelings toward Bartholet’s ac- 
tions. While some of us believe 
what Bartholet did was not only 
legal but absolutely justified, oth- 
ers find the whole situation un- 


savory. (We understand, too, that 


many are uncomfortable with 
‘this newspaper endorsing one 
its own and find that situation 
vory, even if not technically 
ionable.) There is something 


that it is this sentiment — one that 
we ourselves have difficulty put- 
ting into words — that is shared 
by many in the student body. 
Normally, we require ourselves 
to come to a consensus on an is- 
sue before presenting an editorial 
on it. In this extreme case, we de- 
termined it was important to be 
truthful: We're split. 

While we could not agree on 
how we feel about Bartholet’s ac- 
tions, we were able to agree on 
another, arguably more important 
issue: Zappone’s disqualification. 
At the end of the day, Zappone 
was found to have broken two 
CSE rules, and because of that, she 
was disqualified. While many in 
the student body have called for 
an exception to be made because 
Zappone beat her opponent by 247 
votes (340-93), the Editorial Board 
remains firm in saying that a rule 
is a rule. Yes, Zappone was over- 


whelmingly supported among the 
small percentage of the student. 


body that voted, but the rules are 
not in place on a conditional basis. 
The rules are meant to ignore the 
details of the situation — the im- 
plicated people, the difference in 
votes, etc. — in order to be fair and 


unbiased. Zappone could have 


had the entire student body’s sup- 
port (though she only had around 
6 percent, but that is beside the 
point) and the Editorial Board 
would still have firmly supported 
her disqualification. We are united 
in the fundamental belief that vio- 
lation of the rules should result in 
immediate action. If Bartholet had 
broken the rules, we would have 
advocated for his disqualification. 
Our feelings have nothing to do 
with the people involved and ev- 
erything to do with our respect for 
the rules the CSE deemed worthy 
enough to put in place. For those 


questioning the value of these spe- 


cific rules, we ‘encourage you to 
read the CSE statement in full. 
Moreover, as a candidate for Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Zappone, 
more than nearly anyone else, had 
a responsibility to fully know and 
understand the rules. While it may 
seem that the rules she broke are 
minor or easily forgotten, the fact 
of the matter is they were broken. 


Furthermore, Zappone and every — 


other candidate running for SGA 
Executive Board was reminded of 
their responsibility to adhere to 
each and every rule — not just the 
“important” ones and not only if 


they won by less than 247 votes. To 


the Editorial Board, this situation 
regarding Zappone’s disqualifica- 
tion is entirely black and white. 
Based on its decision, the CSE 
seems to feel the same way. It real- 
ly came down to a simple question: 


From there, there 


iib haga: 
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By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


Are you there Housing gods? 
It’s me, Emeline: the Adult? 

Saying that college freshmen 
are stuck between childhood 
and adulthood is a cliché, but, 
from my freshman perspective, 
it’s an accurate cliché. Most of 
my peers and I are not living 
under our parents’ roofs any 
more. Many of my friends are 
no longer living with strictly 
enforced curfews. I voted this 
past fall. Yet I am still (luckily 
and gratefully) being support- 
ed financially by my parents. | 
can’t legally drink alcohol. Am 
I an adult? Legally, of course. 
Many developmental scientists 
would say that I’m in “early 
adulthood” and will enter “full” 
or “later” adulthood in my mid- 
twenties. Personally, calling 
myself an adult makes me feel 
nauseous. I ate Ben & Jerry’s 
Americone Dream ice cream for 
dinner last week, which tells me 
Iam far, far away from being an 
adult. ws Sa 

I don’t know what being 
an adult woman is or what it 
should feel or look like. Am 
I an adult? Again, legally, 
the answer is yes; develop- 
mentally, kind-of-not-really. 
Personally, of course not. Is 
college all about finding the 
answer to that question? Is 
there a definite answer to that 
question? Am I asking these 
rhetorical questions because I 
am wrought with existential 
doubt about who I am and 
what I will be and am filled 
with residual teenage angst? Is 
anyone actually going to read 
this or am I screaming into a 

“dark black abyss only to have 
my questions echoed back 
to me? Does asking or caring 
about these questions make 
me more or less of an adult, 
and is true maturity under- 
standing that your angst-rid- 
den, high school philosophy 
questions are unanswerable 
and ultimately inconsequen- 
tial? What Ben & Jerry’s flavor 
should I have for dinner? 

Is being an adult about con- 
trol — controlling where you 
live, what you do, who you 
are friends with, etc.? I lived 
‘in the same house on the same 
street in the same city for 18 
years. This year, the myste- 
rious Housing and Dining 
gods assigned me my dorm. 
For next year, I cannot control 
my housing lottery number 
(though I got lucky with 134 
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Housing decisions awoke my inner adult There is more to ADHD 
behavior than we assume 


out of a possible 484), which 
buildings I can choose from or 
what rooms will be available 
to me after the people ahead 
of me choose. But I could con- 
trol whom I roomed with and 
what building and room | 
wanted (given what was left, 
of course). Much like the gray 
area of adulthood my fellow 
freshmen and I find ourselves 
in, we are thrust into a gray 
area of control. 

I controlled what I could. I 
poured over floor plans, im- 
mersed myself in square foot- 
age and made diagrams. I took 
account of my three future 
suitemates’ ‘preferences and 
the relative importance of the 
different variables: a lot square 
footage, a high floor for a good 
view and less noise, distance 
from where the new apart- 
ment building is being built 
for less noise and away from 
elevator shafts for less noise 
(two of my future suitemates 
are very light sleepers). Would 
we rather a larger suite on a 

‘high floor or a smaller one on 
a lower floor? Would we want 
a suite that had a more egali- 
tarian division of square foot- 
age between rooms but was 
next to the street that has con- 
struction or a suite that had 
rooms with large differences 
in square space but was in a 
very quiet area? What if the 
first suite was available only 
on the eighth floor and the sec- 
ond was on the fifth floor? 

In a slight display of neuro- 
sis, | ranked every single suite 
in Charles Commons based on 
floor space (both amount and 
distribution between rooms), 
estimated level of noise (tak- 
ing into account proximity to 
construction, streets and el- 
evator shafts — although I’m 
sure our future floormates 
are wonderful people, hear- 
ing them stumble out of the 
elevator drunk at 3 am. ona 
Thursday might strain our re- 
lationship) and potential view. 
Okay, actually I ranked each 
suite in Commons three times, 
adjusting the amount of im- 
portance I gave each element. 

Some did not take my ap- 
proach. I was shocked and 
horrified to know that a group 
of my male friends with a bet- 
ter lottery number had not 
even really discussed their 
‘plans the night before the first 
day of housing picks. Aghast, 
I thrust the first draft of my 
Commons rankings upon my 


friend and began lecturing: 
“Well, this person is a light 
sleeper so you might not want 
to live here, and you guys 
want a good view so obviously 
look at these floors, but sev- 


eral of the suites will likely to | 


gone so you will have to sac- 
rifice floor space or the view 
— depends on what you deem 
more important....” I received 
a quizzical look and a “Well, 
you know, whatever happens 
happens.” Didn’t they want to 
get the best room they could? 
Didn't they want to exert the 
maximum amount of control? 

I do not consider myself 
a control freak, and I highly 
doubt any of my friends would 
describe me that way. My 
room is fairly messy, I use the 
same notebook for four class- 
es, I don't really plan things 
far in advance and one of my 
favorite sayings is “que sera 
sera” (what will be will be). 
But for some reason, I not only 
spent hours planning housing 
for next year, distinguishing 
between probably negligible 
differences, but I loved do- 
ing it. Staring at floor plans 
made me practically euphoric. 
I feel like I have gained a new 
understanding of the people 
who use sticky, color-coded la- 
bels in their textbooks. Is this 
adulthood: being the people 
who use those sticky color- 
coded labels? Or is it gaining 
understanding of the people 
who use sticky color-coded 
labels? Or is it not even caring 
about the people who organize 
their notes with adhesive, col- 
orful, floppy plastic? Ugh, I re- 
ally want to rank some more 
housing units right now. 

Overall, my study on 
adulthood did not yield any 
concrete answers. I have no 
earth-shattering theories on 
growing up to offer. I’m still 
some 18-year-old girl who eats 
ice cream for dinner. But there 
is always next year when I’m 
deciding where to live to pon- 
der existential dilemmas. And 
there will be even more choic- 
es: who to live with, which 
building, what kind of lease, 
etc. etc. etc. I will gain more 
control over where I choose 
to be and with whom I choose 
to be, and that excites me. Per- 
haps I should start making 
some lists. 


Emeline Armitage-is a freshman 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


Utah's firing squad executions are barbaric 


By WILL MARCUS 


Ican think of no better person 
to spend a gloomy, rainy Satur- 
day afternoon with than Bruce 
Willis. I love watching Tom 
Cruise sprint on camera almost 
as much as he enjoys watching 
it himself. -I love action movies 
— always have, always will. As 
much as I would like to write a 
short piece about why I love ac- 
tion movies, doing so would be 
criminal in light of recent events. 

Last month, Utah Governor 
Gary Herbert signed a bill’ re- 
instating the firing squad as a 


legally sanctioned method of ex- 


ecution. I am ashamed to admit 


that this news invoked roman- » 


tic images in my mind when I 
first heard about it. I imagined 
seen a thousand 


blizzard of bullets — sacrificing 


Id prefer to face my fate 


has | 

that I would pref 
' ding i Ww at y 
See har watee tet 


strapped unconscious to ‘a chair. 
Yes, for a hot second I thought that 
I and any other similarly inclined 
folks would prefer to die by firing 


_ squad than by lethal injection — 


and then I researched the details. 
Imagine an officer placing a 
thick, black bag over your head. 
Now picture being shackled 
to a wall with your hands re- 
strained behind your back, a 
standard, paper bull’s-eye fas- 
tened over your heart as you 
experience the last moments 
of your life alone in the black- 
ness of the opaque cloth draped 
around your head. No, this is 
not a scene from a Clint East- 
wood movie. This is a snuff film. 


The Governor based his deci- ~” 


sion to bring back the barbaric 
practice upon the apparent scar- 
city of lethal injection drugs. 


_ This piece will be too short for 


me articulate my opinion on 
capital punishment, but I whole- 


heartedly believe that this is the 


most backward law ratified in 
recent history in any state. It is 
pure, unadulterated barbarity. 
The first man to die by firing 
squad in America in the last 14 
years was Ronnie Lee Gardner, 
and he elected to do so. Prior 
to the execution, he told his 
daughter, “I lived by the gun, I 
murdered with a gun, so I will 


die by the gun.” Despite his 
poignant words, I do not be- 
lieve that he died “by the gun.” 
He died before the squad fired 


a single round. He died when 


the state turned him into an ob- 
ject. He couldn't move, and he 
couldn't see. His face was com- 
pletely obscured from all those 
who extinguished his life. His 


beating heart may as well have 


been a target stand. 
Ronnie Lee Gardner chose 


his fate, but he deserved to at 
least die as a human being. He 


should have been able to choose 
whether or not he wanted the 
hood. He should not have been 


_restrained. As cliché as I know 


it is, he should have been able 
to die a free man, even if those 
moments of freedom would 


have existed only in terms of 


immediate physical space. 
I will state in the clearest 
terms possible that I don’t be- 


if it must occur by the powers 
that be, the ceremony must be 
carried out with utmost respect 
for the humanity and dignity of 
the sentenced. . 


Will Marcus is a junior Inter- 
national Studies and economics 


major from Austin, Texas. He is the 


Opinions Editor. 


By DUHYUNG KIM 


When Gillian Lynne was eight 
years old, she hardly paid atten- 
tion in class and constantly fidg- 
eted. She was thought to have a 
learning disorder and was sent 
to a specialist. The specialist left 
her for a minute, but as he left the 
room, he turned on the radio. As 
soon as he left, the girl was on her 
feet, dancing. Looking at her from 
outside, the doctor told her moth- 
er, “She’s not sick; she’s a dancer. 
Why don’t you take her to a danc- 
ing school?” Gillian Lynne grew 
up to be an acclaimed dancer and 


| choreographer, best known. for 


her work with Cats and Phantom 
of the Opera. Today we would label 
her as an ADHD child, tell her to 
calm down and medicate her. 
Despite its prevalence, ADHD 


| is quite a recent “disorder.” The 


earliest records date back to 1902 
when Dr. George Frederic Still, a 
pediatrician, observed “deficien- 
cies in volitional-inhibition,” for 
which he recommended “good 
discipline” as treatment. Along 
the way, organic or biological 


| pathology such as small lesions 
_ of the brain have been suspected 


causes of ADHD. Different ver- 
sions of the disorder have been 
part of the Diagnostic and Sta- 
tistical Manual of Mental Disor- 


| ders (DSM) since the 1960s. 


Western countries have wit- 


| nessed an explosive increase in 
| ADHD diagnoses. Between 1970 
| and 1990, the number of chil- 


dren diagnosed in the U.S. has 
doubled every seven years. As 
the evolution of our definition of 


, the disorder proves, at the root of 


the dramatic rise in diagnosis of 


| ADHD is the reductionist view 


that the product of complex in- 
teraction of multiple factors can 
be traced to a single cause — a 
physical abnormality or chemi- 
cal imbalance. Medicalization 
of ADHD presents the option 
of medicating children with 
amphetamine-based —_psycho- 
stimulants as a “quick fix.” Since 
a one-word diagnosis is much 
easier than seeking answers to a 
multidimensional issue, ADHD 
is a tempting way to explain a 
child’s anomalous behavior. 

Has the way we view our chil- 


| dren’s behaviors changed? The 
| emergence of ADHD coincides 


with modern medicalization and 
the recent ascendance of medi- 
cine’s cultural power. Though 
its authority and credibility stem 
from factual and logical “scien- 
tific’ method, science harbors 
covert values and interests of the 
contemporary paradigm. Thus 
the trajectory of scientific and 
medical development can be situ- 
ated within the context of social, 
cultural and political flux. Medi- 
calization, the sociological phe- 
nomenon of explaining problems 
that are not evidently medical 
withmedical knowledge, became 
especially prevalent in the 1970s 


_when the authority of medicine 


pervaded all domains of life. 
Beginning in the 1980s, “devi- 
ant” behaviors — homosexuality, 


| male chauvinism, drug addiction 
and various other behaviors — 


were defined as medical illnesses 
and the medical profession was 
licensed to provide some sort of 


treatment. As such, the omni- 
present authority of medicine in 


our culture infiltrates our per- 


spectives and lends its own lens 
to the way we view our children. 


The healthcare system in the 
United States-is one of the larg- 
est comporients of our economy. 

ical companies are 


so powerful that they influence 
prescribing 


lieve in capital punishment, but | 


ing habits of doctors. 
Diagnoses have become legal 
and financial tools to legitimize 
the economic system of psychi- 
atric care, and its ideological im- 
pact has lead us to think about 


-our children’s behaviors from 


a medical standpoint, labeling 
behaviors that do not fit into so- 
cially and medically acceptable 


veg (a 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Have our children’s behaviors 
actually changed? A large-scale 
change in genes limited ‘to the 
Western countries in just a few 
generations is unfeasible. If so, 
then perhaps we should scru- 
tinize the environmental and 
social causes of the shift in chil- 
dren’s behaviors and, more im- 
portantly, the way we perceive 
and classify children’s behaviors. 
Numerous environmental fac- 
tors in the modern lifestyle could 
have contributed to the more 
frequent presentation of ADHD- 
like behavior in children. Ever- 
present visual and sensory stim- 
uli can lead to a shorter attention 
span. Changed diet and exercise 
patterns, earlier exposure to alco- 
hol, drugs and adult content, less 
time spent with family as more 
mothers enter the workforce and 
stress with family relations (e.g,, 
higher divorce rates) all affect 
children psychologically and bio- 
chemically. Thedist goes on. 

Also, our perception of the 


‘roles of parents has shifted sig- 


nificantly. There is a lesser de- 
gree of parental interference and 
discipline in tandem with more 
intervention from the state to 
protect children’s rights. On top 
of that, parents and educators re- 
cently have worshipped the ban- 
ning of negative feedback. In the 
absence of negative feedback, 
it is feasible that children have 
weaker discipline and a less 
clear idea of what is acceptable 
behavior, which could’ contrib- 
ute to children’s inattentiveness 
and impulsive behavior. All the 
while parents and the schools 
point fingers at each other for 
the lack of discipline in chil- 
dren when the responsibility to 
educate the child as a person lies 
with both parties. 

How about the way we evalu- 
ate our children? With increased 
competition, standardized tests 
have become the ruler for a stu- 
dent's learning ability and even 
the diagnosis of disability. Al- 
though we know that there are’ 
numerous types of intelligences 
and talents, we disproportionately 
support the skills and knowledge 
that are linked to performance on 
standardized tests. The fidgety 
and inattentive behaviors of chil- 
dren who are confined and driv- 
en away from expressing their 


creative outlets can be wrongly 


perceived as ADHD-like behav- 
ior. As in the example of Gillian 
Lynne, rather than classifying 
and labeling children with psy- 
chological disorders, educators 
should recognize individual tal- 
ents. Perhaps it is not the children 
who are failing, but rather the 
education system that educates 
children out of creativity and 
natural passions. Let us remem- 
ber that Thomas Edison, Winston 
Churchill and Leonardo Da Vinci 
all showed ADHD-like behavior 
in their youth. An ADHD diagno- 


whole is not'real, but it is impor- 
tant to recognize that ADHD is 
not a disability. Instead, it is a 
disorder, a deviation from a set of 


socially constructed criteria that 


is prone to subjectivity. Before we 
conclude that a child lacks focus 
or volition, we should consider if 
we have failed in our responsibili- 
ty to educate. standi 

a child’s peer ie weaas 
of various environmental factors 


-rather than a singular biochemi- 


cal imbalance or genetic condi- 
tion, accepting that each child 
has unique talents and interests 
and helping them cultivate their 


_individual talents will lead to a 


more fruitful society, one where 
children are considered creative 
and active rather than fidgety, in- 
attentive or impulsive. . 


Dohung Kim is a freshman Bio- 


medical Engineering major from 
Portsmouth, RI. ~ 
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By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


College is the time 
for meeting new friends, 
making lasting memo- 
ries and filling your 
mind with as much rich, 
valuable information as 
possible. Of course, it is 
also the time to make 
rash decisions and ques- 
tionable purchases. I am 
not necessarily endors- 
ing reckless behavior, 
but sometimes acting on 
an impulse is the best 
thing you can do. 

On Sunday night, I 
was sitting in the apart- 
ment of my best friend 
— let’s call her Kate — 
when we decided that-we 
should get piercings as 
soon as possible. I am not 
quite sure how exactly 
the idea came about, but 
we had somehow come 
to the conclusion that it 
had to be done. 


So the next day, af- 


ter our art history class, 
Kate and I took a cab to 
Federal Hill and walked 
into Saints and Sinners. 

Saints and Sinners of- 
fers tattoos and piercings 
from some of Baltimore’s 
best. It is a preferred wa- 
tering hole for those who 
thirst to be #alt. 

In all seriousness, the 
space is beautiful, clean 
and spacious, and every- 
one we met was incred- 
ibly friendly (shout out 
to Alex for the picture). 
Saints and Sinners offers 
a knowledgeable _ staff 
and two floors of sterile 
rooms for your needle 
needs. 

Although -neither of 
us got tattoos and there- 
fore cannot speak to that 
aspect of Saints and Sin- 
ners, we met a beam- 
ing Loyola student who 
proudly showed us the 
piece she had: just got- 
ten on her ribcage. Each 
of the shop’s five award- 
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winning tattoo artists 
have been at it for years 
and certainly know what 
they are doing. 

After talking with 
Alex at the front desk and 
Cheyne, the piercer, we 
decided on our jewelry 
and prepared ourselves to 
get punctured. 

At this point I should 
probably let you in on 
something: Kate has a 
substantial phobia of 
needles. I once sent her an 
FKA Twigs music video 
and she refused to watch 
it because there were 
needles in it. Her doctor 
prescribed her Valium for 
when she has to get shots. 
She really, really, really 
hates needles.’ 


Needless (no pun 
intended) to say, Kate 
was uncomfortable. She 


picked two rather ambi- 
tious piercings: the sep- 
tum and the tragus. She 
repeated to me how ner- 
vous she was time and 


time again, yet somehow 


Cheyne made her feel at | 


ease. He was friendly and 
laid-back, but still confi- 
dent and reassuring. Kate 
walked out of Saints and 
Sinners essentially un- 
phased. 

This was my seventh 


time getting pierced, and | 


it might have been my 
best experience. Despite 


the fact that the daith is | 


in a bit of an awkward 
place and requires punc- 
turing cartilage, Cheyne 


made it seem simple. I | 
had new metal within 
and the pain. 


seconds, 
was minimal. 

Kate and I both had 
a great experience and 
agreed this was the go- 
to place in Baltimore for 
piercings. 

Afterwards, we had to 
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stop in at Sound Garden, | ee 


the record store across the 
street, and make a few 
more reckless purchases 
before the day was done. 


COURTESY OF ALEX S8. 


Saints and Sinners, at 1610 Thames Street in the Fell’s Point neighborhood, has been open since-2002 and curates bi-monthly art exhibits. 
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Sound Off Live! Competition 
Metro Gallery 
April 9-10. 


Local bands will compete this weekend in the Sound 
_ Off Live! competition for a chance to play at Artscape in 
July. Musicians will perform in front of live audiences 
as well as a panel of judges who will choose the win- 
ners of the competition. Over 25 bands will play across 
two nights this weekend. Artscape is America’s largest 


free arts festival and will take place July 17-19 this year. 


Time Lapse: Annual Benefit Fashion Show 
Maryland Institute College of Art (MICA) 
1301 W. Mt. Royal Ave 
April 1, 8 p.m. | 


The theme for this year’s Annual Benefit Fashion Show 
is Time Lapse. For $20, the general public has the op- 
portunity to see an imaginative fashion show about evo- 
LANABELLASOAPCOM ution while supporting diversity programming, ° 
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| By SOPHIA FARRUGIA 


| Your Weekend Columnist 


If you're anything 
like the stereotypical 
Hopkins student, your 
weekly routine is noth- 
ing if not monotonous. 
You wake to an alarm 
that you automatically 
challenge with a snooze 
and then the battle be- 
gins. After playing the 
how-long-can-I-sleep-un- 
til-I-will-be-late-for-class _ 
game, you find venrecte™ 


| on the Hopkins conveyer 
| belt, brainlessly scurry- 
| ing from class to the li- 


| brary to class with some 
form of food thrown in 
there if you're lucky. 

You know this routine 
so well you could walk 
your morning path with 
your eyes closed (though 
I know for a fact that the 
constant security alert 
emails do not recom- 
mend that). And if you're 


absolutely bored with 
this mind numbing rou- 
tine. 

_ So after a week begin- 
ning -with papers and 


‘| nights on D-level, I final- 
ly made up my mind to | 


escape. Now, the middle 
of the Hopkins work- 
week does not warrant an 
escape far-reaching in na- 
ture; my escape had to be 
close and convenient ‘yet 
far.enough that, if only 
for a moment, I did not 
feel as if | was on campus. 

And what better way 
for some light escapism 
than the most traditional 
form of American en- 
tertainment: the movie 
theater. Exhausted of 


and ignorant plotlines, I 
found a perfect combina- 
tion of thought-provok- 
ing yet relaxing, out-of- 
the-box yet attainable: 
The Charles Theatre. 
After locking down 


anything like me, you're 


commercial crude humor 


ERYNCERISE VIA FLICKR 


_ The Charles Theatre is a short walk from the Penn Station JHMI stop. 


a suitable companion 
and picking a foreign 
film to satisfy my need 
to feel exotic, we found 
ourselves in a cute brick 
building full of handle 
bar mustaches and ironic 
T-shirts. Disclaimer — I 
would in no way qualify 
myself as a hipster and so 
my radar may be off, but I 
felt the crowd was a won- 
derful mix of intellectu- 
als a people who look 
come 
aey ees one- 
ie 
The atmosphere alone 
was warm and © invit- 
ing with architecture 
reminiscent of the cliché 
1920s movie theater vibe. 
While the popcorn and 
soda was far from cheap, 
the environment of chill 
moviegoers — with pants 
intentionally tucked at 
the end, flaunting thick- 
rimmed glasses — was 
such a refreshing change 
from the cynical Hopkins 
grind that I felt no guilt 
about shelling over some 
cash. © 
I immediately appreci- 
ated the small size of the 
theater we were assigned; 
it flaunted a cozy yet regal 
feel perfect for enjoying 
any movie. The Argentin- 
ian film we selected was 
sincerely _ entertaining, 
and I recommend Wild 
Tales to any film buff or 
international enthusiast. 
Paired with an intimate 
dining experience at a 
place such as 13.5% res- 
taurant, one could eas- 
ily have a romantic wine 
and. movie night with 
that special someone. Or 
perhaps grab some killer 
margaritas at Blue Agave 
before hitting a funny 
flick with some friends is 
more of your style. Either 
way, this convenient es- 
cape makes the perfect hi- - 
atus, however brief, from 
the Hopkins monotony. 
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Rapper Remy Banks chats 
about his musical career 


By LOUIS ROSIN 
Staff Writer 


Rapper and Queens 
native Remy Banks is per- 
forming at Ram’s Head, 
Live! later this month. 
The 26-year-old artist has 
been a staple presence in 
the New York rap scene, 
where he was a founder of 
hip-hop collective World’s 
Fair. After years of re- 
cording with World’s Fair, 
Banks has announced that 
he’ll be releasing his sec- 
ond solo album later this 
year, a project titled higher. 

2015 looks to be a big 
year for the Queens em- 
cee; he has been touring 
the country with Califor- 
nia rappers Vince Staples 
and Earl Sweatshirt, two 
young artists who have 
been making big names 
for themselves with criti- 
cally acclaimed releases. 
I recently got a chance to 
catch up with Remy and 
talk to him about his be- 
ginnings in hip-hop and 
looking toward the future 
as a rising artist: 


Louis Rosin: So I know 
your rap group originally 
started out as Children of 
the Night with you, Nasty 
Nigel and Lanksy Jones, 
and then switched to 
World’s Fair in 2010. Can 
you talk a bit about this 
transition? 

Remy Banks: Yeah, for 
sure. I mean, there wasn’t 
really any transition. It 
was natural, like the other 

_eguys [Cody B.Ware, Jett 


Donna and Prince | SAMO] 


were always rappers — al- 
ways did their thing, and 
we always would rap to- 


gether, and so it just sort 
of happened. We're still 
all our own independent 
artists, but it was a very 
natural thing. 


LR: You recently per- 
formed at major music 
festival South by South- 
west (SXSW) in Austin, 
Texas. SXSW is one of the 
biggest festivals in the 
country, featuring hun- 
dreds of artists. What 
was your experience like 
down there? 

RB: It’s a really cool 
festival; there’s so much 
going on down there. The 
weather sucked when we 
went down there, but it 
was whatever. The whole 
city turns out to the festi- 
val though. 


LR: You were recently 


featured on “The Rap) 


a 45-minute 
collaboration — pro- 


Monument,” 
epic 


duced by DJ Hudson Mo- | 


hawke that features over 
40 rappers. What was it 
like to be a part of that? 
Were you guys all in the 
studio at the same time? 
RB; No, no. I just went 
in the studio one day, and 
they played me the beat. 
I put down a verse then 
sent it in. It was pretty 
cool, though; the whole 
thing was sponsored by 


Hennessy, so they had 
Hennessey stuff every- 
where. I actually had 


[Nasty] Nigel come in and 
spit a verse on it. 


LR: Yeah, there were 
‘some really dope verses 


| 


on there. Going off that, | 


who are some of your 
SEE REMY, pace B5 


“Just Dance” showcases diverse dance genres 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


This past Friday, Jay- 
walk and JOSH — two 
student dance groups 
on campus — held Just 
Dance, a dance show- 
case that featured guest 
performances by Irish 
Dancers, SLAM and the 
Eclectics. This showcase 
brought together numer- 
ous members of the Hop- 
kins community, parents 
of performers and mem- 
bers of the surrounding 
community for a night of 
lively music and beauti- 
ful artistic expression in 
Shriver Hall. 

Jaywalk and - JOSH 
are both female dance 
troupes, each with genre 
specializations. Jaywalk 
focuses on jazz, lyri- 
cal and contemporary 
dance, whereas JOSH 
draws on different styles 
of Indian dance with a 
slight modern twist. 

Both groups are en- 
tirely run and choreo- 
graphed by students. 


As a result, the passion 
these students demon- 
strated for their artistic 
showcase was clearly vis- 
ible. Both groups dem- 
onstrated a high level of 
technical skill, as well 
as an evident passion for 
the show they had spent 
so long putting together. 
This clearly resonated 
very well with the audi- 
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Australian singer-songwriler drops debut album 


By THOMAS 
BRAZELTON 
For The News-Letter 


In 2015, after signing 
to Mom + Pop Music in 
Brooklyn, Courtney Bar- 
nett released her debut 
album, Sometimes I Sit 
and Think, and Sometimes 
I Just Sit. The album has 
vastly increased produc- 
tion value compared to 
her previous EPs, and it 
establishes her unique 
sound as a_ fantastic 
songwriter. 

Barnett is an Austra- 
lian singer-songwriter 
and former guitarist for 
music groups includ- 


ing grunge band Rapid 
Transit and Australian 
country band Immigrant 
Union. In 2013, Barnett 
released a double EP off 
of Milk! Records, which 


she had privately formed 
in 2012. 

Entitled A Sea of Split 
Peas, the album included 
an EP from 2012 and an- 
other she had written in 
2013. The 12-track album 
established her as a ga- 
rage grunge songwriter 
with a tendency for mu- 
sical exploration. 

Barnett demonstrates 
a keen ability to blend a 
range of musical styles 
and subjects through- 
out the entirety of her 
album. While her double 
EP mainly employed a 
grungier garage style 
of indie punk, this re- 
cent album explores 
new. time signatures 
and a variety of stylistic 
changes. 

Guitars are featured 
heavily across the al- 
bum, from the fuzzy 


4% 


COURTESY OF AURELIEN GUICHARD VIA FLICKR 
Cone Barnet has signed with Mom + Pop Music to release her debut album. 


drudge rhythms of “Pe- 
destrian at Best” to the 
sad acoustic picking 
of “Boxing Day Blues,” 
while percussion ranges 
from melodic ballads to 
grunge punk. 

With themes ranging 
from trying to swim fast- 
er and impress someone 
in the lane next to you, to 
coping with the middle- 
class struggles of home 
mortgages, coffee quality 
and organic vegetables, 
Barnett’s lyricism am- 
bles and roams through 
jumbled thoughts and 
subjects. 

By moving between 
subjects such as suicide 
and Sin City in the same 
verse, she blends trivial- 
ity and philosophy in a 
way that is reminiscent 


‘of early Dylan. 


The track “Depres- 

ton,” one of 
._ the more in- 
credible tracks 
on the album, 
uses brush 
drums and 
creates a beau- 
tifully airy, 
folk-like feel- 
ing. “Elevator 
Operator,” the 
opening track 
on the album, 
is based on a 
friend who sat 
on the roof of 
a building ev- 
ery day to en- 
joy the view 
‘and was once 
stopped by a 
stranger who 
thought about 
committing 
suicide. Its 
narrative sets 


; 


the tone, which can only 
be described as mysti- 
fied lethargy. This tone | 
is explored throughout 
each track. | 

“Small Poppies” fea- 
tures a ballad rhythm ac- 
companied by a sluggish 
lead guitar and a trilling | 
solo, which cascades over 
beautiful chord progres- | 
sions. It touches on the 
issues of self-confidence, 
being used in a relation- 
ship and learning about 
oneself. Barnett’s lines 
range from inspiring to 
violent, ending in the 
line “I dreamt I stabbed 
you with a coat hanger 
wire.” 

Barnett’s _ passivity 
and listless approach to- 
ward darkness is clearly 
displayed in this track. 
She is able to casually 
yet poignantly  por- 
tray the thoughts that 
she has when her mind 
roams freely. This lyri- 
cal quality is an incred- 
ible aspect of her sound, 
which is expanded upon 
greatly over the course 
of the album. 

The spiritual peak of 
this album, and the track 
which most embodies 
Barnett’s philosophy, is 
“Kim’s Caravan.” The 
song takes place during 
a walk ona beach. While 
listening, one can imagine 
the narrator reflecting on 
human pollution. 

The song then turns 
into a contemplation of 
how difficult it can be to 
interpret human connec- 
tions. 


“I am just a reflection / 
Of what you really wanna 
See BARNETT, pace B4 
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JOSH, a female dance group that focuses on presenting traditional Indian dances, performed last Friday. 


ence, which was lively 
and highly encouraging 
from start to finish. 

The showcase brought 
a lot of support from fans 
that knew a few perform- 
ers, but by the end, fans 
had developed a greater 
knowledge and apprecia- 
tion for the diverse dance 
groups on campus. 

“T loved the vibe from 
JOSH. They were so en- 
ergetic. Jaywalk was gor- 
geous, as usual,” Annaka 
Stoeckel, an audience 
member, said. 

There were several 
particularly memorable 
moments of this show- 
case. A few that stood out 
included the performance 
of Coldplay’s “Yellow,” 
choreographed by Jay- 
walk, JOSH’s Doctor Who 
performance and the per- 
formances by the guest 
troupes. 

This sheer diversity of 
the performances made 
the event truly special, as 
it appealed to everyone, 
showcasing both a few 
highly popular genres as 
well as introducing au- 
dience members to new 
genres. These acts high- 
lighted the innovative 
nature of dance, combin- 
ing a multitude of classic 
genres with newer musi- 
cal and artistic styles. 

The consensus across 
the board was a posi- 
tive one, and this show 


provided a great kickoff 
to the weekend for Hop- 
kins students, drawing 
on the artistic talents of 
students. 

“Well, we spent a ton 
of time working on the 
dances. We wanted to 
put on a show that ev- 
eryone would really en- 
joy, and those last few 
weeks kicked things 
into high gear. In the 
end, all of us could not 
have been happier — it 
went fantastically, and 
the hard work paid off. 
I'm excited to get the 
videos and watch the 
show myself,” Victoria 
Gramuglia, a Jaywalk 
dancer, said. 

Sometimes Hop- 
kins, students’ diverse 
talents may become over- 


at 


shadowed, especially 
given the University’s 
reputation of rigorous 


academics. However, this 
Just Dance show served 
as a post-spring break re- 
minder of all the other ac- 
tivities in which students 
are involved on campus 
that extend beyond the 
classroom. f 

While watching the 
show or performing in 
it, the academic rigors of 
Hopkins were momen- 
tarily forgotten, and stu- 
dents, faculty and the 
larger community were 
able to come together to 

See DANCE, pace B5 


Laura Marling’s album 
leatures electric sound 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


Two years after her 
release of the dark, me- 
andering musical work 
Once I Was an Eagle, 


British singer-song- 
writer Laura Marling 
has_ recently released 


her fifth album, Short 
Movie. Largely inspired 
by Marling’s stay in 
Los Angeles, where she 
lived a life away from 
her music career for 
three years, Short Movie 
is a strange, often puz- 
zling album. This work 
at once displays Mar- 
ling’s musical genius 
and growing command 
over her instrument, as 
well as her failures as a 
first-time producer. 

While Marling’s past 
albums were produced 
by musician Ethan Johns, 
who also provided the 
instrumentation for Once 
I Was an Eagle, Marling 
chose to produce this 
new album herself, with 
the assistance of two stu- 
dio technicians. 

In this new role as both 
musician and producer, 


Marling chooses to add 
certain elements — such . 
as the use of reverb, lay- 
ered voice and dissonant 
noises — to create an ef- 
fect that is not present 
on her previous albums. 
While these effects are in- 
teresting, they do little to 
improve the tracks them- 
selves or the sentiment 
behind them. 

Also, without Johns’s 
deep understanding of 
instrumentation, many 
of the songs feel messy _ 
‘and chaotic, with a dis- 
tinct lack of balance 
between different musi- 
cians. This is certainly 
the case on tracks like 
“Short Movie,” in which 
the drumming feels 
disconnected from the 
rhythm of the other in- 
struments. However, 
this chaos can arguably 
be interpreted as being 
related to the environ- 
ment that surrounded 
Marling when she lived 
in Los Angeles. 

Another __ interesting 
choice made for this al- 
bum is the use of a lead 
electric guitar. Though an 

See MARLING, pace B5 
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Furious 7 offers little more than action Barnett’s lyrics are 
raw and relatable 


n Nov. 30, 
2013, actor 
Paul Walk- 
er passed 
away fol- 
lowing an automobile ac- 
cident in Valencia, Santa 
Clarita, Calif, at the age 
of 40. At the time, he was 
partway through filming 
the seventh installment of 
the Fast and Furious films, 


rush hour in the win- 
ter, the Fast and Furious 
films have always offered 
only one thing: a decent 
popcorn flick. After all, 
there’s nothing wrong 
with a good turn-your- 
brain-off film every now 
and again, and these 
films have always been 
decent enough in that re- 
gard. 


for which Furious' 7, 
he is well meanwhile, 
known. Af- Tim Freborg has prom- 
ter a lengthy ised to sur- 
delay dur- Flgshframe Film pass such 
ing which : low expec- 
the cast Reviews tations. It 
and crew promises 


determined how best to 
proceed, on April 3, 2015, 
Furious 7 was finally re- 
leased. 

I bring up these facts 
because, in discussing 
the nature of Furious 7, 
it would be disingenu- 
ous not to acknowledge 
the relationship between 
Walker’s death and the 
film. In many ways, this 
film deals heavily with 
separations and depar- 
tures. 

The cloud of Walker's 
death hangs above this 
film like a fog, always vis- 
ible until the last scene. 
Undoubtedly, audiences 
will flock to 


+ 
3 


a darker, more person- 
al plot and attempts to 
transcend it’s action-film 
roots. Vin Diesel, repris- 
ing his role as protago- 
nist Dominic Toretto, has 
claimed that the film will 
bea contender for “best 


picture” at the 2016 Acad-_ 


emy Awards. The ques- 
tion is, does the film suc- 
ceed in achieving such 
lofty expectations? 

Sorry, Vin Diesel, but 
you've set your sights just 
a tad too high. 

This is not to say that 
the film fails to deliver 
what it promised, In fact, 
as far as Fast and Furious 

films are con- 


theaters just cerned, this 
to see how one stands 
the film con- out particu- 
cludes the Se larly. 

story arc Following 
of Walker’s their victory 
charac- over Owen 
ter, Brian Shaw, Toret- 
O’Conner, to (Diesel) 
and how it and his crew 
pays its final return to 
respects to America with 
one of the the _ hopes 
actors who of resuming 
made _ the their normal 
franchise lives. While 
what it is to- |/R/C Hollywood O’Conner 
day. In an in- Cinema 4 (Walker)  at- 
terview with tempts to 
Variety, actor come to 


Vin Diesel discussed his 
personal difficulties con- 
tinuing the film despite 
the death of his co-star, 
and by this point very 
close friend, Paul Walker. 

“Ym supposed to be 
in ‘killer mode,” Die- 
sel told Variety. “I went 
through three boxes of 
tissues, and I felt so sad. 
I felt so embarrassed. 
I had always been the 
kind of actor that other 
actors respect. I was 
just failing so hard. .My 
nose was running and 
my eyes were tearing. 
I had to walk. off-set to 
try: to get all the fluids 
out. I couldn’t contain 
my emotions, and thus it 
became the hardest film I 
ever had to shoot.” 

All moroseness aside, 
Furious 7, directed by 
James Wan (Saw, The Con- 
juring), is hardly what 
could be classified as a 

elancholic film. Known 

pulse-pounding ac- 
absurd chases and 
more car ‘aaa than 


v 


terms with being a father 
and Letty Oritz (Michelle 
Rodriguez) attempts to 
recover her memories, a 
new threat begins to stir 
that threatens to shat- 
ter the crew’s newfound 
lives. 

Owen Shaw’s assassin 
brother, Deckard (Jason 
Stratham), swears ven- 
geance on the crew and 
begins targeting its mem- 
bers one-by-one. Forced 
to reassemble to combat 
this assassin, the crew 
soon finds themselves up 
against a criminal orga- 
nization, trying to pre- 
vent them from gaining 
hold of highly dangerous 
espionage technology. 

If you're thinking that 
the film doesn’t seem to 
have too much substance, 
you are right. At the end 
of the day, the plot acts as 
little more than a vehicle 
which forces the charac- 


ters back into actions they _ 


are so well known for. 
, Admittedly, the plot 


WIKIMEDIA ORG 
Furious 7 includes many exciting action scenes, but they seem to be simply “filler” moments. 


than past installments to 
add personal drama into 
the mix, particularly re- 
garding Walker’s char- 
acter. Walker’s character 
struggles with the ques- 
tion of whether to remain 
with the crew or to settle 
down. Wan_ concludes 
O’Conner’s story are with 
all the respect befitting 
the role 

That being said, the 
role of the drama within 
the film itself is minimal 
at best. None of the other 
characters are offered sto- 
ries nearly as compelling. 
As one might expect, most 
of the film focuses on Die- 
sel’s character and, unfor- 
tunately, Diesel does not 
give the best performance 
of his career. While he 
does not come across as 
bored, Diesel does little 
to insert himself into the 
Toretto role. 
» While this is typical 
of the films, it is still dis- 
appointing to watch Vin 


Diesel reading a_ script 
rather than forming a true 
character. 

All this being said, it 
common knowledge 
that no one is really go- 
for 


is 


ing to see Furious 7 
the quality of its acting 
and story. The real ques- 
tion on everyone’s mind 


is “how cool are the 
driving/fighting/action 
scenes?” Well, fret not. 


This film has everything 
fans love about the films, 
and more. 

With plenty of cars, 
explosions and Dwayne 
“The Rock” Johnson in 
its scenes (often all at 
once), the film packs in 
plenty of visual flair and 
high-intensity moments 
to satisfy any action fan’s 
cravings. In fact, it may 
do so a bit too much. | 
will not deride a good ac- 
tion scene (and those in 
Furious 7 are truly mas- 
terfully done, a breath of 
fresh air in a market sat- 
urated with shaky-cam 
nonsense), but with the 
film clocking in at well 
over two hours, much of 
the action, as good as it is, 
ends up feeling a bit like 
filler. 

Is Furious 7 a good mov- 
ie? No, it’s really not. It’s 


big, it’s stupid, it’s over-the- | 


top. In short, it’s everything 
one would expect in a Fast 
and Furious film. While the 
film should be commend- 
ed for trying to add a bit 
more dramatic flair to the 
mix, heartstrings simply 
aren’t something that these 
films are known for. The 
best that can be said of Fu- 
rious 7 is that it stays true to 
the franchise’s roots. And 
really, what better way is 
there to send off one of its 
mainstay actors? 


Overall rating: 2.5/5 


Marling’s recent album 


MARLING, From B3 
electric guitar had been 
used in past albums, Short 
Movie is Marling’s major 
electric debut. Still, the 
electric guitar tracks like 
“False Hope” and “Gurd- 
jieff's Daughter” provide 
a fresh and fitting accom- 
paniment to her vocals. In 
fact, the use of electric is 
generally underwhelm- 
ing and does not entirely 
deviate from Marling’s 
original guitar style. 

Marling also exercised 
greater control over the 
track list for the album. 
In this case, it’s disap- 
pointing that she chose 
to include light, seem- 
ingly insignificant songs 
like “Divine” and “Don’t 
Let Me Bring You Down” 
over more poignant tracks 
like the pensive “Narrow 
Road” or the spiritual 
“David,” which was only 
included as a bonus track. 


vs 


Another issue 
throughout is the pres- 
ence of songs that are 
overly long and repeti- 


tive like “Warrior,” “I 
Feel Your Love” and 
“Howl.” Marling has 


been known to write 
long, complex songs, 
with many on her previ- 
ous albums closer to the 
six minute mark. How- 
ever, compared to “Night 
After Night” from her 
third album or the 
haunting “Little Love 
Caster” from her fourth 
album, these tracks drag 
along with no clear mo- 
tivation. 

While many songs like 
“Warrior” remain true 
to Marling’s darker ten- 
dencies — complete with 
snarling and malicious 
laughter — many find 
Marling struggling to 


bring a bit of light to her 
music. A prime example 


_ ing the line: “It’s a short 

if f**king movie, man” over ties’ as a musician and i 
COURTESY OF BOELSEYE -LISA BOELS VIA FLICKR and over again, a call for 
try a bit harder yore showeases the one of sith musical abilities. nite “recognition of sthe | 


DANCE, From B3 

see / So take you want 
from me,” she sings. 

This lyric discusses 
how we can never truly 
understand one anoth- 
er since our own views 
on life are so subjec- 
tive. True empathy is 
not possible. Ticking 
percussion, a_ strong 
bassline and _ picked 
guitars lead’ the song 
into a grunge-ridden 
punk bridge and em- 
body the intensity of 
the spiritual message 
conveyed by the track. 

With her most recent 
album, Barnett has craft- 
ed a beautiful piece of 
modern indie punk and 
has notably developed 
her own unique sound. 
Her lyrics are raw and 
relatable, touching on 
the most minor of is- 
sues and acknowledging 
that while they are not 


problems that matter in 
the grand scheme of life, 
they occupy her mind 
nevertheless. 

When listening to the 
album, it feels as if one 
is going about an ordi- 
nary day entirely inside 
one’s own head. Dwell- 
ing on minor issues 
and allowing herself to 
reflect on anything she 
pleases — often with- 
out purpose Barnett 
weaves larger spiritual 
themes with small ex- 
periences. She includes 
diverse musical com- 
plexity in accessible yet 
profound tracks. 

Overall, this album 
is a large improvement 
from her previous work, 
both in terms of produc- 
tion and songwriting. 
Sometimes I Sit and Think, 
showcases both’ her tal- 
ent and her vast poten- 
tial as a musician. 


COURTESY OF PAUL HUSDON VIA FLICKR: 
Barnett’s recent album reflects on issues both trivial and important. 


Is poignant and honest 


of this is on “Divine,” an 
upbeat love song that is 
more akin to the breezy 
style of Jason Mraz than 
typical Laura Marling. 
With this song, Marling 
is much more direct in her 
communications with her 
love interest. 

“Ym yours and you're 
mine/ It’s fine,” she sings. 

One of the great- 
est disappointments on 
the album is “Strange,” 
a song that has slowly 
devolved from when 
she first performed it 
live. While it began as a 
boisterous, snarling rant 
with Marling’s guitar 
skills on show, the stu- 
dio version of the song 
is much more tame and 
quiet, with the drums al- 


. most completely drown- 


ing out the guitar. Also, 
within the context of the 
album’s narrative of dis- 
placement and solitude 
in a new country, the 
song’s story about a fam- 
ily man and his mistress 
seems out of place. 

Highlights on the al- 
bum include “Easy,” a 
clean, catchy song of long- 
ing for the ease of young, 
innocent love, as well as 
“Walk Alone,” a mov- 
ing song where Marling’s 
lush vocals are perfect for 
the story of her jarring 
realization that she is un- 
able to live without the 
love of another. 

The album's namesake, 
“Short Movie,” is another 


one of the better tracks - 


_ on the album. The song 


__ continuously builds until 
very end, when Mar- . ‘Short Movie is yet < 
‘shout: 


ng is essentially 


| 
Y 


brevity of life and the in 
significance of our daily; 
concerns. 

While Marling is often. 
regarded for her unique,? 
intensely visual lyricism, 
her guitar skills are par- 
ticularly highlighted on} 
this album. Songs like 
“Strange” display her in- 
credible sense of rhythm, 
while “Easy,” “Worship 
Me” and* “Walk Alone”, 
show her intricate pick-| 
ing, which has undoubt-| 
edly improved since her! 
first ‘album. Addition-| 
ally, while known for! 
her husky, idiosyncratic! 
voice, Marling relies more} 
on falsetto and a whis-) 
per head-voice for many 
songs. This causes a loss 
of impact on tracks like 
“How Can I” and “Easy” 
in which a deeper vibra- 
to would have created a 
greater sense of emotional 
depth. 

This album will surely, 
divide fans of Marling’s 
music, which has greatly 
evolved overtime. Fans 
of Marling’s darker, more. 
obscure albums like Once! 
I Was an Eagle or A Creature | 
I Don’t Know will most! 
likely be disappointed by{ 
a majority of this lighter, 
wispier album. Tho 
who connected with the 
innocence and di 
of Marling’s first 
Alas I Cannot Swim 
be pleased with the 
straightforward 
and lyrics. 

Despite its . shortcom 


Vakings eet abili- 


dikely ne bisa praise 
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happer Remy talks 
louring and hip-hop 


REMY, From B3 

major hip-hop influences, 
particularly who from your 
native borough of Queens? 

RB: Well, you know, 
you got to put Tribe 
[Called Quest] up there 
— they’re all-time. | grew 
up when Nas was coming 


up, so I listened to him a 
lot. He was really big for 
me when I started rap- 


ping. Also, G-Unit; I got to 
go with G-Unit, I love [50 
Cent]’s music. I listened 
to 50 a lot. Yeah, those are 
some of my favorite artists 
definitely. 1 would say they 
all influenced my music. 


LR: You've been tour- 
ing with California natives 
Earl Sweatshirt and Vince 
Staples. What's that like? 
Is Earl as depressed in real 
life as he is in his music? 

RB: It’s been great so 
far. We've had a lot of fun. 
I mean, we just started 
[touring], but they’re both 
talented rappers. No, man. 
I mean, Earl is a chill guy. 
He’s like me — he’s outgo- 
ing, we have a lot of fun, he 
doesn’t seem down or any- 
thing. We’ve been having 
a good time. Earl is really 
big right now. Everybody is 
loving his music. 


LR: You're rapping with 
West Coast artists right 
now, so I have to ask — 
where do you think hip- 
hop is at right now? Which 
city holds the crown? 

RB: I got to say New York. 
I mean, the past few years, 
New York has been com- 
ing back. In 2012, Flatbush 
Zombies started blowing 
up, A$AP started blowing 


up, [Bodega] Bamz started 
blowing up. We were all 
friends before so we were 
all supporting each other. It 
was like a cool thing to see 
all these guys getting big 
at the same time, bringing 


New York back. 


LR: What do you want 
people to get out of your 
live show? How do you 
try to bring the energy? 

RB: I mean, I definitely 
try to keep it interest- 
ing. When I go up there, 
I'm getting really into it. 
You've got to bring it. But 
at the same time, I want 
people to really hear my 
music, to hear what I’m 
rapping. My shows aren’t 
really as much about 
moshing. I want people to 
be able to appreciate my 
lyrics — that’s what I’m 
trying to do as an artist. 


LR: You're dropping a 
solo album later this year 
called Higher, and you 
recently released a music 
video for “rem,” which was 
produced by Odd Future 
member Left Brain. 

RB: Yeah, I've been work- 
ing with Left Brain for a long 
time and he’s dope. We went 
out to Cali, me and Nigel, 
and he played some joints. 
When I heard that track I 
knew I had to get on it. It 
was a good working with 
him; we work well together. 


LR: Who are some pro- 
ducers that you would 
want to work with? 

RB: Erick Arc Elliot, 
Pharrell and Tyga that I 
can think of off the top of 
my head. 


COURTESY OF JAKE MARSIGLIA VIA FLICKR 
Remy Banks wants audiences to hear his lyrics, not just form mosh pits. 
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Coppola's Somewhere leaves unresolved endings 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


(2010), di- 
rected by Sofia Coppola, 
the relation- 
ship between movie star 
Johnny Marco (Stephen 
Dorff) and his 11-year-old 
daughter Cleo (Elle Fan- 
ning). Marco, a middle- 
aged celebrity, be- 
come accustomed to the 
lifestyle of the rich and 
famous. Personal strip 
teases, private pools and 
room service are all parts 
of his routine. 

While Marco has be- 
come spiritless and f 


Somewhere 


depicts 


has 


fa- 
tigued by constant booze 
and effortless sexual es- 
capades, he knows little 
else. When his daughter 
Cleo comes to stay with 
him over the summer fora 
few days, Marco is forced 
to confront aspects of his 
life he would not want 
his daughter exposed to. 
Meanwhile, Cleo is un- 
affected by fame. If any- 
thing, she is more mature 
than her father. 

Cleo’s innocence and 
coincident maturity are 
touching: She cooks her 
father mac and cheese 
when he can barely raise 
his head from his pil- 
low. Cleo’s mother calls 
Marco to tell him their 
daughter will need to 
stay with him for a lon- 
ger period of time be- 
cause she néeds some 
time alone. Marco, al- 
though uncertain of 
what he should do with 
his daughter, agrees. 

Somewhere is subtle and 
uncomplicated through- 
out. The camera forces 
viewers to watch scenes 
unfold that are neither 
plot-heavy nor immedi- 
ately enticing. In the first 
few minutes of the film, a 
car circles around a race 
track. The camera remains 
set and does not follow 
the car, focusing instead 
on a sparse setting. 

Coppola explained her 
decision to begin with 
this scene in an interview 
with Cinemablend. 

“When I started the 
script, I thought about this 
character in a Ferrari, and 
I imagine those guys with 
these car collections can’t 
drive them in L.A,, so they 
have to go to some track 
out in the middle of no- 


® 


COURTESY OF FANPOP 


Somewhere-explores a father-daughter relationship using sparse dialogue and atmospheric shots 


where, so I was ’just imag- 
ining that,” she said. “Also, 
to have a visual metaphor 
so you know right away 
who the character is and 
what his state is and that 
he’s going in circles.” 

Later scenes include 
Cleo and Johnny play- 
ing Guitar Hero, Johnny 
watching his daughter ice 
skate and Cleo and John- 
ny ordering room service. 
These moments are simple 
but illustrate how Johnny 
and his daughter are be- 
ginning to connect. While 
the film’s subject mat- 
ter could justify a more 
emotionally dramatic and 
turbulent film, Somewhere 
grazes the surface of its 
characters’ psyches. 

The characters’ faces 
illustrate their thoughts 
and allow the audience 
to make their own infer- 
ences as to what they may 
be thinking or saying 
if they had to. The dia- 
logue is sparse. Charac- 
ters speak only when they 
need to and often about 
topics that are common- 
place. In this way the film 
is very realistic since hu- 
man beings often do not 
need to share everything 
they think, often being 
unaware of their own feel- 


_ings themselves. The most 


important interactions are 
often those which require 
no words. 

Somewhere’s plot does 
not rise and fall dramati- 
cally — it simply is. This 
is not to say that the film 
is stagnant. Instead, it is 
atmospheric - with long, 
lingering shots of aquama- 
rine pools and long cement 
roads. Los Angeles is beau- 
tiful with its people and its 
scenery. But it is also lonely. 


Strippers turn stony- 
faced once the dance is 
done, and Marco has no 
one to call when he needs 
human connection most. 
Somewhere’s soundtrack 
also contributes to the 
daydreamy ambiance of 
the film with songs like 
“Til Try Anything Once” 
by Julian Casablancas of 
The Strokes and Phoenix’s 
“Love Like a Sunset Part I.” 

The slow pace of the 
film was deliberate. In an 
interview with filmschool- 
rejects, Coppola explains 
what she aimed for view- 
ers to experience. 

“I hope that you can 
feel his disconnect and be 
stuck with him,” she said. 
“It was a balance I found 
in the editing room. It was 
a hope that it’s not boring 
the audience while tear- 


ing into this guy’s private 
time and seeing the mo- 
ments you normally don’t 
see of someone’s life.” 

By the end of the film, 
the viewer realizes there 
was a cool poignancy 
throughout the film. The 
final scene in Somewhere 
is stark but emotional. The 
film leaves Marco and the 
viewers wondering what 
will come next for the 
characters. Has Marco de- 
cided to change his life, or 
is he himself still unaware 
of his own unhappiness? 
Viewers are left with the 
sense that something is 
going to change, but with- 
out any promise of how. 

Coppola has directed 
many films including The 
Bling Ring, Lost in Trans- 
lation, The Virgin Suicides 
and Marie Antoinette. 


Student dance group 


entertains 


* DANCE, From B3 
celebrate endeavors that 
extend beyond what 


Hopkins is_ typically 
known for. 
“Seeing the dance 


showcase really fostered 
a greater appreciation of 
the breadth of skill JHU 
has to offer,” freshman 
Kelly McBride said. 

There are several on 
campus dance _perfor- 
mances coming up in the 
next few weeks, so if you 
missed out on Jaywalk’s 
recent performance, be 
sure to catch another. 


en Auditions for 
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Applications Due Friday, April 10, 2015 by 8PM 


Scan the QR code with QR 
App on your smartphone to 


Or at 


audiences 


There will be a modern 
dance performance on 
Friday and a Ladybirds 
performance on Saturday, 
both in Shriver Hall. 

For those of us who 
would. like to watch 
more traditional dance, 
check out a ballet dance 
concert on Sunday at 2 
p.m. in Shriver. 

Finally, there is a 
Bboys break dance, Irish 
dance and tap perfor- 
mance Sunday in Shriver 
at 7 p:m. For dance en- 
thusiasts, it’s an exciting 
weekend! 


‘9 http://tinyurl .com/oovq625 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Friday, April 10 
l2- ltd / The Beach 


A day long display of 
Force's Monument Quilt, 

f created for and by 
survivors of sexual assault 
as a place to heal 

and find support. 

All are invited to interact | 
and makea square. 
Findoutmoreat | 
facebook.com/chew. jhu 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


THE IDEA LAB IS THE PLACE FOR CROWDSOURCING 
JOHNS HOPKINS INNOVATION. 


Go to the Idea Lab, where grant programs are now open for 
. proposals to improve collaboration or enhance diversity at 
Johns Hopkins. 


Everyone is invited to join the discussion by posting comments 
about the proposals and voting for the best ones. 


The Idea Lab is the place to tap the collective wisdom of the ye Piste atre 7 
Johns Hopkins community. Share your bright ideas today. . et ide ae 
my , benmtsngsrmh ‘ 
idealab.jhu.edu Cie, eee ‘ 
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By ELLE PFEFFER 
For The News-Letter 


If you've ever taken a 
science class or read any 
academic publication, 
youre probably aware of 
the peer review process. 


Submitted articles un- 
dergo the scrutiny of fel- 
low experts in the relevant 
field to determine their 
merits for publication — or 
lack thereof, in some cases. 

The process does have 
its occasional glitches. A 


CIES.ORG 
BioMed Central found that many of their articles had falsified reviews. 


Astronaut embarks on 
longest space mission 


By BARBARA HOLT 
For The News-Letter 


In August .of 1996, 
U.S. Navy Captain Scott 
J. Kelly reported to the 
Johnson Space Center for 
astronaut training. Nine- 
teen years of service to 
NASA, three spaceflights 
and 180 days in the In- 


gins his most ambitious 
endeavor yet — a mis- 
sion to spend an entire 
year in space. 

This past Friday, Kelly 
launched aboard a Soyuz 
rocket, accompanied by 
cosmonauts Mikhail Ko- 
tnienko and Gennady 
Padalka. Kelly is sched- 
uled to return in March 
2016 by which time he 
will have spent more than 
500 days in Earth’s orbit. 

Unlike his cosmonaut 
colleagues, however, - 
Kelly will provide NASA 
with a unique opportu- 
nity to monitor the effects 
of a harsh space environ- 
ment on the human body 
by bringing his biological 


twin U.S. Navy Captain - 


Mark E. Kelly into the 
equation. 

Mark retired from ser- 
vice in the U.S. Navy and 
NASA in 2011. Thus, in a 
near-perfect case study of 
the “nature vs. nurture” 
argument, Scott will orbit 
the Earth, enduring the ef- 
fects of extended time in 
space, while Mark remains 
on solid ground below. 


This mission 
more significance than 
satiating mere scientific 
curiosity. Data collected 
through observation of 
the Kelly twins will con- 
tribute to the future of 
space travel as NASA and 
other space agencies at- 
tempt increasingly longer 
space voyages. In a few 

ade pis mission may 


to. NASA's motentel mis- | 
sions to Mars. 

“All of those things re- 
ally affect the bodies of 


astronauts,” Julie A. Rob- 
inson, NASA‘s chief scien- 
tist for the space station, 
said during a news con- 
ference in January. “They 
push them to something 


not at all unlike aging on | 


Earth, where their balance 
is disrupted, their hearts 
are weaker, their immune 
system isn’t functioning 
as well, their muscles are 
weaker and their bones. 
are being lost.” 

Scott Kelly’s © scien- 
tific contribution won't 
be without its personal 
drawbacks. While Kelly 
looks forward to the space 
station, he also dislikes 
the confinement. Kelly 
said that he’ll miss his 
friends and family, be- 
ing able to get away from 
work and going outside. 

Ultimately, Scott Kel- 
ly’s mission is a potent 
reminder of both what 
magic lies ahead of us 
and behind us as we take 
to the stars. 


WIKIPEDIA.ORG 


| Scott Kelly will go | Into space while his twin stays back on Earth. 
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British journals retract papers after fraud Mattel introduces a 
talking barbie doll 


major journal publisher 
in the United Kingdom 
(U.K.) has announced 
that it will be retracting 
43 articles after deter- 
mining that the submit- 
ted peer reviews were 
falsified. 

The publisher, BioMed 
Central, operates 277 dif- 
ferent journals, which 
run the gamut of the sci- 
ence, medicine and tech- 
nology fields. This past 
November they initially 
discoyered that review- 
ers for a limited num- 
ber of articles had been 
completely. made-up in 
order to assure a compli- 
mentary assessment. The 
results of a prolonged 
investigation concluded 
at the end of March in- 
dicate that the issue was 
larger in scope than ini- 
tially realized. 

While 43 articles may 
not independently indi- 
cate an overwhelmingly 
problematic situation in 
the larger scheme of aca- 
demic publishing, there 
were far more articles 
with similarly fabricat- 
ed reviewers that never 
made it to final publica- 
tion due to being rejected 
along the way. The case 


also represents the latest 
holds | 


issue in a debate about 
publication ethics among 


| academics who are revis- 
iting the issues of peer 


review and publication 
pressure as these inci- 
dents emerge. 

Director of Outreach 
and Research Support 
at Johns Hopkins Ber- 
man Institute of Bioeth- 


ics Alan Regenberg says 
aot is particular inci- 


Beati is not cause for great 


who do not speak English. 


concern or surprise. 

“T think the fact that 
we know about the pa- 
pers, and they’re being 
retracted shows that 
something’s working in 
the system,” Regenberg 
said. “So, while the pa- 
pers were published, at 
least there’s a mecha- 
nism, the way scientists 
approach literature, that 
does ferret out at least 
some problematic papers 
that get published.” 

BioMed Central, which 
has a pretty standard 
review policy listed on 
their website, was initial- 
ly tipped off by strange 
email addresses listed 
for some of their review- 
ers who also appeared to 
be writing across several 
fields — this is unusual 
since reviewers do not 
typically have expertise 


By SARI AMIEL 


News and Features Editor 


With the invention of 
Hello Barbie, a doll that 
remembers and reacts to 
its playmates’ comments, 
toys might soon become 
as smart as iPhones. 

Mattel, the company 
behind Barbie, 
teamed up with ToyTalk 
to develop Hello Barbie, 
which will be available 
for sale this fall. ToyTalk 
is known for developing 


| apps containing charac- 


in many of the highly spe- | 


cific subject matters cov- 
ered in these journals. 

Regenberg says that 
this constraint is actu- 
ally a problem for many 
journals that have a hard 
time finding appropriate 
reviewers, and the ar- 
ticle quality can suffer as 
a result. 

In this case though, 


many of the articles in | 


question had _ relevant 
professionals and_ their 
contact information list- 
ed. However, when these 
scholars were contacted, 
they said they had never 
submitted anything. 
Many of the articles 
with faulty reviews came 
from China-based au- 
thors who had used paid 
services that help writers 


SEE REVIEW, pace B9 


ters that listen and speak 
to their users. 

Hello Barbie will be 
able to record what chil- 
dren say, analyze these 
recordings and __ tailor 
its future conversations 
to the interests of their 
playmates. Before final- 
izing Hello Barbie, Mattel 
and ToyTalk worked with 
actual children, testing 


their reactions to different 
questions and statements 


Barbie dolls may soon fe met to talk, than to ae company Toylalk, 


recently , 
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posed by the doll. 

The doll will send the 
recordings that it makes 
to a server where the 
recordings will be pro- 
cessed so that Hello Bar- 
bie can draw upon them 
in future conversations. 

In addition to high- 
lighting’ how comfortable 
children are with smart 
technology, the creation 
of Hello Barbie reflects 
the growing profitabil- 
ity of computerized toys 
and the fall in the market 
share of traditional, non- 
technological toys. Mat- 
tel’s sales of Barbie dolls 
dropped 16 percent in 
2014 and have been on the 
decline for the past three 
years. Bryan Stockton, 
Mattel’s CEO, was fired in 
January of 2015. 

The creation of this 
new toy has sparked a de- 
bate, with Hello Barbie’s 
advocates claiming the 
plaything helps children 

See TOY, pace BY 


Minimally invasive surgery lowers healthcare costs 


By MANISH PARANJPE 
For The News-Letter 


As healthcare costs 
continue to rise, the 
U.S. continues to search 
for ways to provide af- 
fordable coverage to all 
The  Afford- 
able Care Act, Medicare 
and Medicaid are mod- 
ern players in the long 


fight against increasing - 


healthcare costs. How- 
ever, a new quantitative 
study may soon change 
the way we think of hos- 
pital costs. : 

The healthcare indus- 
try in the U.S., made up 
of physicians, hospitals 
and insurance provid- 
ers, represents a $3.8 tril- 
lion dollar industry, ac- 
cording to Forbes. Yet, a 
McKinsey Study showed 
that the United States, 
while spending more 
on healthcare per capita 
than any other devel- 
oped country, does not 
enjoy higher health out- 
come measures such as 
percent obesity and life 
expectancy. 

Many theories exist 
regarding this paradox: 
the higher cost of medi- 
cal procedures, an overly 
bureaucratic administra- 
tion, increased length 
of inpatient stay and 
even a lack of preventa- 
tive medicine. However, 
whatever the reason may 
be, it is clear that a sys- 
tematic cost reduction is 
critically needed. — 

Minimally invasive 
surgery has flourished in 
the current age of tech- 
nology-based medicine. 
Through innovations in 
biomedical engineering, 


physicians can perform 


what were once open 
surgeries with minimal- 
ly invasive tools such as 
laparoscopic devices and 
robotically — controlled 
instruments. The Mayo 
Clinic reports that be- 
cause patients often have 
just a very small incision, 
there is lesser chance of 
painful and _ life-threat- 
ening postoperative in- 
fections. Recovery times 
also increase because 
less healthy tissue is 
damaged during the pro- 
cedure. 

Surgical procedures 
represent a substantial 
single contributor to ag- 
gregate healthcare ex- 
penses. A new study led 
a professor of surgery 
at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, Marty Ma- 
kary, and published in 
The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association 
(JAMA) Surgery, took a 
quantitative approach to 
surgical costs by. study- 
ing the cost savings and 
number of postoperative 
complications avoided 
by performing minimal- 
ly invasive surgery ver- 
sus open surgery. Ma- 
kary said in the report 
that minimally invasive 
surgery is an often-over- 
looked opportunity to 
make surgery safer and 
less costly. 

For their study, the 
researchers used the 
2010 National Inpatient 
Sample for patients un- 
dergoing an appendec- 
tomy (the removal of the 
appendix), a partial col- 
ectomy (removal of part 
of the colon) or a lung lo- 
bectomy (removal of part 
of the lung). In order to 


. gency sur- 


founding 
variables, 
Makary 
removed © 
instances 
of emer- 


gery and 
high-risk 
patients. 
From this 
dataset, 
Markary 
and his 
team were 
able to 
observe 
open and 


cost of postoperative 
complications associated 
with open surgery, the 
researchers considered 
seven postoperative com- 
plications listed in the 
Agency for Healthcare 
Research and Quality’s 
Patient Safety Indicators. 

The team first built 
a two-stage regression 


model for excess cost in 


cases with and without 
postoperative complica- 
tions. From their model, 
Markary was able to 
create two simulations 
in which patients with 
open surgery instead 
underwent minimally 
invasive surgety and 
from there compute the 
cost savings, number of 
complications avoided 
and number of hospital 
days avoided. In the first 


_ simulation, hospitals that 


were performing a low 
number of MIS (.e,, i 
the 83rd percentile of 


limit the eect of cones _ Pitals) performed as many 


i 
V 


BEAUMONTEDU 
minimal- Lessi invasive eugene may have better outcomes. 
ly inva- 

.sive surgeries (MIS) with 
and without postopera- 
tive complications. 

In order to study the 


MIS as the 83rd percentile. 
In the second scenario, all 
hospitals increased their 


“number MIS by 50 percent 


from the baseline. 
The investigators 
found that there was a 


_ marked decrease in sur- 


gical costs, postoperative 

complications and hos- 

pital stays in both simu- 

lations. If hospitals in- 

creased their rate of MIS. 
to that of the 83rd percen- 

tile, patients could have 

169,819 fewer days in the 
hospital and 4,306 fewer 
postoperative complica- 
tions. In total, this would 
mean a $377 million re- 
duction in annual cost. 

As Makary concludes, 
the team’s results indicate 
that MIS is underutilized 
and should be a choice 
given to patients more of- 
ten. While not applicable 
in all cases, lower cost, 
less harmful minimally 
invasive surgeries may be 
an effective solution to re- 
ducing the fiscal burden 
of healthcare while also 
improving by Bae 
faction. 
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learn better and critics 
claiming that Hello Bar- 
bie violates its users’ pri- 
vacy and asking Mattel to 
stop producing the toy. 

Although parents will 
have to provide Mattel 
with permission to record 
what their children say, 
they will not be able to 
control how the dolls will 
respond. However, they 
will be able to listen to the 
recordings saved on Hello 
Barbie and delete them. 

The Campaign for a 
Commercial-Free Child- 
hood (CCFC) objected to 
the production of Hello 
Barbie, arguing that it 
violates the privacy of the 
children playing with it. 

“Kids using ‘Hello Bar- 
bie’ aren't only talking to 
a doll, they are talking 
directly to a toy conglom- 
erate whose only interest 
in them is financial. It’s 
creepy — and creates a 
host of dangers for chil- 
dren and families,” Dr. 
Susan Linn, the Executive 
Director of CCFC, said in 
a March 10 statement. 


Others have voiced 
concerns that Hello Bar- 
bie’s dialogue could take 
advantage of children; 
for instance, Barbie could 
brainwash kids into sup- 
porting Mattel. 

On the other hand, 
advocates of the techno- 
logically advanced doll 
suggest that playing with 
Hello Barbie can contribute 
to children’s cognitive de- 
velopment because it inter- 
acts with them on a more 
personal level than do less 
sophisticated toys with 
simple automated record- 
ings. For instance, The New 
York Times cited a study 
showing that children per- 
formed better on cognitive 
tests when they played 
with toys that knew their 
names than with toys that 
could not recall any per- 
sonal details about them. 

In any case, the creation 
of toys that can act as vir- 
tual playmates has the po- 
tential to fundamentally | 
change kids’ childhoods | 
— the jury is still out on 
whether the change will 
be beneficial or harmful. 
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Mattel has released a new line of Barbie dolls capable of speech. 
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Critics believe that doll Study finds unpasteurized milk is dangerous 
invades kids’ privacy 


By JESS CARNEY 
For The News Letter 


Raw milk, the natural 
and unprocessed form of 
milk, has grown in popu- 
larity many think it tastes 
better and is healthier 
than regular milk. How- 
ever, new research from 
the Johns Hopkins Center 
for a Livable Future sug- 
gests that raw milk might 
actually be harmful. 

The study was con- 
ducted in response to a 
bill presented to the Mary- 
land House of Delegates 
during the 2014 session 
of the General Assembly, 
which aimed to loosen 
regulations regarding the 
sale of raw milk in Mary- 
land. Currently, all sales 
of raw milk are prohib- 


| ited in Maryland, and the 


bill called for allowing 
on-farm sale. According 
to the Maryland House 
of Delegates website, a 
formal decision on the bill 
has not yet been passed. 

Keeve Nachman, director 
of the Food Production Pro- 
gram and a professor at the 
Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health (JHSPH), led the 
study along with his team 
from the Center for a Livable 
Future, including Benjamin 
Davis and Cissy Li. 

Nachman _ previously. 
worked for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency 
and the Army Corps of En- 
gineers after receiving his 
Ph.D. at JHSPH. His cur- 
rent work revolves around 
human health risks associ- 
ated with the drugs used 
in food animals. 

The team’s method 
included reviewing over 


1,000 journal articles 
published on the subject 
and analyzing some of 
them to determine the 
health risks and benefits 
of raw milk. 

They concluded that 
drinking raw milk carries 
an increased risk of food- 
borne illness as compared 
to drinking pasteurized 
milk, but that the rea- 
son why has not yet been 
identified. The research- 
ers stated that any ben- 
efits that could come from 
drinking raw milk do 
not outweigh the definite 
health risks. 

Raw milk not gone 
through the pasteuriza- 
tion process in which 
milk is heated in order 
to kill bacteria that could 
have contaminated it dur- 
ing milking or transpor- 
tation. Proponents of raw 
milk believe that it tastes 
better and is significantly 
healthier because it con- 
tains natural proteins and 
bacteria, which reduce 
allergies and lactose in- 
tolerance. However, op- 
ponents fear it could risk 
public health and safety. 

Some who experience 
lactose intolerance claim 
that the raw milk lessens 
the symptoms of the con- 
dition, but a study done at 
Stanford University con- 
cluded that raw milk does 
not decrease symptoms. 
Raw milk contains just as 
much lactose as properly 
pasteurized milk. 

According to the FDA, 
the bacteria that can be 
found in unpasteurized 
milk include salmonella, 
campylobacter, _ listeria, 
and Escherichia coli. In- 


Scientists unravel Lhe drains synaptic anatomy 


ommunica- 

tion between 

different neu- 

rons provides 

the functional 
basis for how the nervous 
system works. For exam- 
ple, neurons in the retina 
relay visual information 
to higher-order neurons 
in the cortex to derive our 
conscious perception of the 
external world. As a result, 
understanding which neu- 
rons talk to each other is 
fundamentally necessary 
for gaining insight into the 
biological basis of brain 
function. 

One way to understand 
how neurons connect with 
each other is through trac- 
ing their connectivity pat- 
terns. Each neuron sends 
its axon, a wire-like pro- 
trusion, to a nearby or far- 
away neuron. Electrical 
ripples known as action 
potentials travel through 


the axon to reach the axon 
terminal, triggering release 
of chemicals called neu- 
rotransmitters. These neu- 
rotransmitters will bind to 
receptors on the adjacent 
neuron’s dendrites. 

The functional contact 
between each neuron is a 
synapse. As a result, trac- 
ing where these axons go 
can provide a clue to which 
populations of neurons 
communicate with each 
other, and ultimately, a bet- 
ter understanding of the 
brain’s anatomical wiring 
diagram. 

For a long time, tracing 
was done via injecting a 
dye that moves throughout 
neuronal processes. These 
reagents could either travel 
backward (retrograde) or 
forward (anterograde). By 
following where the dye 
ends up, it is possible to 
figure out which region the 
injected neuron is project- 


ing to, or which neuronal 
population is sending in- 
formation to the injected 
neuron. 

Howeyer, these classi- 
cal dye tracers suffer from 
a major drawback. They 
do not prove the existence 
of synapses, since localiza- 
tion of the dye at an area 
does not necessarily imply 


between neurons of inter- 
est, another benefit to the 
rabies virus is that it can be 
used to map longer path- 
ways that involve’ more 
than two distinct popula- 
tions of neurons. However, 
the results can be extreme- 
ly difficult to interpret, 
since it is difficult to control 
the number of synapses 


the _pres- that the vi- 
ence of syn- D Ph rus crosses. 
aptic con- uy an As a result, 
nections. ‘ tracing ex- 
As a result, Th B W periments 
scientists e rain ave that utilize 
needed a rabies vi- 


type of tracer that could 
not only traverse through 
axons but also jurhp across 
synapses. To that end, ra- 
bies viruses have been 
utilized as tracers due to 
their ability to infect a 
large number of neurons 
via synapse jumping. 

In addition to providing 
proof that synapses exist 
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ruses must have clearly de- 
lineated timelines so that 
the chronological order 
by which synapses were 
crossed can be determined. 

Recent developments in 
genetics combined with vi- 
ral technologies have made 
vast improvements to ra- 
bies virus tracing. By swap- 
ping out the comments 
necessary for infection and 
transsynaptic spread, the 
modified version of rabies 
virus can now only jump 
one synapse. 

The new technique is 
also much more precise 
because the virus can 
now infect only neurons 
that express the necessary 
molecular components, 
whereas before, the virus 
could infect any cell in its 
vicinity. Termed  trans- 
synaptic viral tracing, this 
technology was first used 
to trace the brain’s olfac- 
tory pathways. 

The importance of trac- 
ing methodologies cannot 
be overemphasized. The 
brain is a biological entity 
composed of interconnect- 
ed neuronal populations. 
As a result, the first step 
toward understanding the 
circuit mechanism of brain 
function is to obtain a map 
of the wiring diagram. This 
could later lead to develop- 
ments of brain diseases in 
which neuronal circuits 
are perturbed. 
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Scientists have cautioned consumers against drinking raw cow milk. 


fections of this type can 
lead to vomiting, diarrhea, 
abdominal pain, fever, 
headache and in some se- 
rious cases, even death. 
Young children, pregnant 
women and the elderly are 
particularly at risk. 

The Farm-to-Consum- 
er Defense Fund states, 
though, that consumers 
should have the right to ac- 
cess the foods they want. 

Nachman’s research 
did find that raw milk 
increased the risk of ill- 
ness to nearly 100 times 
greater than pasteurized 
milk. This correlates with 
other studies from the 
FDA that found that over 
half of milk-related illness 
was caused by raw milk, 
even though only around 
3.5 percent of the popula- 
tion drinks it. Nachman’s 
research did not however 


| find any. solid evidence 
| supporting 


the claims 
that raw milk is healthier. 
Most people under- 
stand the risks of drinking 
unpasteurized milk, and 
that the consequences can 
even be deadly. However, 
the benefits are less under- 
stood. Nachman believes 
that they would have to be 
investigated further. 
Forty-two states cur- 
rently allow the sale of 


raw milk to varying de- 
grees, but Maryland is 
among states including 
Montana, Nevada, Iowa, 
Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Delaware, New Jersey and 
Hawaii where it is com- 
pletely banned. 

Nachman concludes 
that from a public health 
perspective, it is safer 
right now to discour- 
age the sale of raw milk. 
He also suggests in the 
study that people should 
be more aware of the po- 
tential risks of consuming 
raw milk, especially the 
risks to vulnerable mem- 
bers of the population 
such as pregnant women, 
children and the elderly. 

For many the ques- 
tion is not as much about 
the actual health benefits 
and risks of raw milk, but 
about the freedom to de- 
cide for one’s self, Does 
the government have the 
right to restrict an indi- 
vidual’s right to choose 
their milk source, or does 
it have the obligation to 
protect -that individual 
from danger? 

These are not easy 
questions to answer, and 
more research is certainly 
needed, but the decision 
will left to the Maryland 
House of Delegates. 


Peer review process 
proved easy to game 
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with translation problems 
and submission overseas, 
sometimes even guaran- 
teeing it for a fee. BioMed 
Central is still pinning 
down whether these au- 
thors were aware of the 
fictitious methods used 
to get their articles pub- 
lished or even contributed 
themselves. 

In a statement from 
the Committee on Pub- 
lication Ethics, of which 
BioMed Central is a 
member, the organiza- 
tion wrote that “given 
the seriousness and po- 
tential scale of the in- 
vestigation findings, we 
believe that the scientific 
integrity of manuscripts 
submitted via these 
agencies is significantly 
undermined.” 

As a result of the in- 
vestigation, authors at 
BioMed Central publica- 
tions can no longer sug- 
gest reviewers for their 
pieces in the submission 
system, though editors 
may still ask them for rec- 
ommendations. 

For Regenberg 
though, this type of pro- 
cedure still causes a con- 
flict of interest. By hav- 
ing authors so closely 
involved in the selection 


process, he said, it is like 
the “fox guarding the 
henhouse.” 

In terms of quality 
control in publications 
and incidents of retrac- 
tion, Regenberg hinted 
that scientists tend to be 
a bit apathetic. 

“I think people are con- 
cerned about it, but there’s 
no consensus around the 
solution,” he said. “I don’t 
think that anybody’s in a 


panic about it.” 
For his part, Regen- 
berg does not think 


there is any one quick 
fix for ‘the toils of the 


’ peer review process and 


says people should not 
presume an immediate 
change is possible. 

Based on a report re- 
leased last December by 
the London-based Nuff- 
ield Council of Bioeth- 
ics, there is also a wide- 
spread sentiment that 
the trend of emphasiz- 
ing quantity of publica-, 
tions rather than quality 
as a marker of success is 
damaging to scientists 
and their work. 

Targeting these kinds 
of incentives may be rel- 
evant to preventing fur- 
ther falsification happen- 
ing during the journal 
publication stages. 
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W. Tennis 


succumbs 


lo two top-five teams 


By RACHEL COOK 


Sp wts Editor 


The Lady Jays started off 
the weekend on Friday with 
a tough loss to Williams’ 
Ephs. Hopkins won one of 
three points in doubles play 
as senior Shannon Herndon 
and sophomore Ashnaa 
Rao defeated freshman Ju- 
lia Cancio and senior Maria 
Pylypiv of Williams. 

“The doubles win 
against Williams was great 
for our confidence,” Hern- 
don said. “In practice, we 
focus a lot on doubles, so it 
was great to have some of 
our hard work pay off. My 
partner Ashnaa and I only 
started playing together 
recently, and each match 
we get stronger and more 
compatible as a team. We 
are able to play off of each 
other’s strengths and are 
really starting to believe 
that we can compete with 
the best doubles teams in 
the nation.” 

As the Jays moved to 
singles play, Hopkins con- 
tinued to struggle as Wil- 
liams won five out of six 
matches. Junior Sydney 
Lehman defeated the Ephs’ 
Raventos 6-4, 6-2, giving 
Hopkins its only win of 
singles play. 

“T think the loss defi- 
nitely humbled our team,” 
Rao said. “We are a great 
team and have been doing 
great so far, but the loss, in 
a way... helped us to realize 
that we have a lot of our sea- 
son left and that we have to 
keep working hard. While 
it was tough, I definitely 
think it’s going to make us 
stronger in the long run.” 
~The Jays d to ac- 
tion the next day as they 
took on the Generals of 
Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. Hopkins again 
dropped two of its three 
doubles matches, losing 
first and second doubles. 
Freshman Megumi Chen 
and sophomore Jody Law 
earned the Jays’ only dou- 
bles point as they defeated 
Washington and Lee's 
senior Kelsey Vella and 
freshman Michelle Fleenor 
by ascore of 9-8. 

The Jays had a little 
more success with sin- 
gles’ play as they split the 
matches 3-3. Lehman de- 
feated the Generals’ sopho- 
more Brooke Donnelly 6-4, 
6-2. Sophomore Amanda 
Austi followed suit as she 
beat senior Meghan Buell 
6-1, 6-1. Chen finished up 


the scoring for Hopkins as 
she defeated Washington 
and Lee’s junior Mary Eliz- 
abeth Shutley 6-2, 6-1. 

“We have been practic- 
ing pretty hard and have 
been really trying to im- 
prove our team in all as- 
pects — doubles and sin- 
gles — so I think that this 
work showed a little this 
past weekend,” Rao said. 

The Jays continued to 
regain momentum as they 
returned to the court to fin- 
ish off the weekend against 
the Ursinus Bears. Hopkins 
only dropped a total of five 
games in doubles play and 
did not lose any sets in sih- 
gles play. Sophomore Anna 
Kankala and her partner, 
senior Macie Wilkins, lost 
only one game as they de- 
feated their Ursinus oppo- 
nents 8-1. 

The Hopkins team con- 
tinued its scoring as se- 
nior Stephanie Rettig and 
junior Olivia Kasten won 
their match in the same 8-1 
fashion. Freshman Caro- 
line Greydak and sopho- 
more Amanda Soo Ping 
Chow finished off doubles 
scoring as they won their 
match with a score of 8-3. 

In singles play, Rettig 
gave Hopkins its first sin- 
gles points as she defeated 
Nguyen 6-2, 6-1. Vohra 
continued the singles scor- 
ing for Hopkins as she won 
6-4, 6-3, over the Bears’ 
Whitebloom. 

“T just give my 100 per- 
cent for every match and 
practice and try my best to 
win for the team,” Vohra 
said. “When we played Ur- 
sinus, it was very windy, 
and I had to adjust my 


game, but I hung in there. 


It probably wasn’t my best 
match — technically — but 
mostly it was about deter- 
mination.” 

Kankanala _ followed 
with a 6-4, 6-2, win against 
Cromwell, and_ the Jays’ 
Greydak defeated the 
Bears’ 
Kasten completed the Hop- 
kins scoring as she won the 
last singles match’ of the 
day with a score of 6-1, 6-1. 

“IT want to keep work- 
ing hard and improving 
my game and _ hopefully 
win some bigger and better 
matches for JHU,” Vohra 
said. “I would definitely 
like to compete at NCAAs.” 

Hopkins returns to 
action on Saturday when 
they take on Washing- 
ton College and Towson 


Bashaw 6-3, 6-3. | 
fights 


University. 
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Men’s Track 
April 4, 2015 
@ Goucher Invitational 


1st Place, 283 pts 


Women’s Track 
April 4, 2015 
@ Goucher Invitational 


Ist Place, 198 pts 


JAY 


Women’s Tennis 
April 3, 2015 
@ Williams 


L, 7-2 


Men’s Tennis 
April 4, 2015 


vs. Christopher Newport 


Men’s Lacrosse 


April 5, 2015 


Ohio State 


L, 15-12 


Baseball 


April 4, 2015 


@ Franklin & Marshall 


L, 6-0 and W, 4-1 
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SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Women’s Lacrosse 


April 7, 2015 


vs. Stony Brook 


W, 7-5 


Baseball 


April 1 and 2, 2015 


@ vs. Dickinson 


Tie, 8-8, (12 innings) 
W, 10-8 


Desire for violence evident in boxing matchup 


ver since the 
beginning of 
time, man has 
had to utilize 


tween Floyd Mayweath- 
er and Manny Pacquio, 
which is estimated to 
be the most viewed and 


some form of highest-priced pay-per- 

violence in order to sur- view event of all time. 
vive, thrive, In to- 
rule and DEV’S day’s cul- 
make peace. ture, social 
The con- media has 
cept of vio- CORNER become an 
lence is almost uni- 
hard one ° versal tool 
i Meapple SPVIN Tucker that gives 
with, and people ac- 
people have cess to all 


wide-ranging opinions 
on its use and its rela- 
tive prominence in the 
global community. Al- 
though there are many 
advocates of peace, the 
concept of violence tends 
to remain embedded in 


each person's inner con- 


science. 

Violence stands as a 
central part to our exis- 
tence, and has remained 
an inherent trait that 
has been passed down 
to each person through 
subsequent generations. 

From playground 
to organized 
sports, people flock to 
any sort of violence to 


| watch the outcome. I 


can't explain exactly 
what is so enticing about 
the capacity of violence, 
but millions of people, 
from the Roman Em- 
pire to present day, have 
loved watching others 
battle for domination 
through physical con- 
test. 

This point rings home 
through the fight be- 


walks of life that they 
would otherwise never 
see. 

This ability to view 
acts of violence in re- 
mote parts of the world 
tends to dull the capac- 
ity of people to see vio- 


‘lence. Before the Internet 


and the great capacity 
of social media, people 
tended to foster a greater 
reaction to violent con- 
flict, but today’s society 
moves violence to pro- 
duce more _ polarized 
opinions. 

Whether people de- 
spise it more or are more 
prone to accept it, people 
are still intrigued by its 


concept. 
The battle between 
Mayweather and Pac- 


quiao, which will take 
place on May 2, will pro- 
duce a spectacle that en- 
tices millions of people 
to see two equal oppo- 
nents battling for victory. 

Although Mayweath- 
er is undefeated, Pac- 
quiao seems to be the 
favorite because of his 


Men’s Track dominates the field at Goucher Invite 


MTRACK, From B12 
1500-meter run, lead by se- 
nior Andrew Ceruzzi, who 
finished first at 4.09.25. 

Ceruzzi was followed 
by freshman Panth Pa- 
tel and senior Jan Wil- 
kes, who finished second 
and third, respectively, 
with times of 4.13.75 and 
4.13.04. 

Senior Daniel Bier, ju- 
nior Doran Walsten, soph- 
omore Stephan Arnold, 
freshman Louis Levine 
and junior Trevor Hol- 
mgren rounded out the top 
eight finishes in that order. 

Senior Chris Corbett, 
running in his first-ever 
3000-meter race, finished 
first with a time of 9.35.03. 

Corbett was the only 
Hopkins runner to par- 
ticipate in the 3000-meter 
and got top marks on his 
inaugural attempt. 

Buoying the strong Jay 
start were participants 
in the 110-meter hurdles, 


especially freshman Matt 


Fishchetti, finishing with 
the a time of 15.78. 


y 


Sophomore Bradley Viles 
finished fourth at 20.64. 

In the 400-meter hur- 
dles, freshman Florian 
Potani took the top mark 
with 1.00.16, with Shelley 
finishing behind him in 
second at 1.01.66. 

In the field events, 
Hopkins again outper- 


formed the competition, 


taking many top honors. 
Junior Ryan Walsh and 
sophomore: Andrew Bar- 
nett took home first and 
second place in the high 
jump, with 1.88 meters and 
1.78 meters, respectively. 
Barnett, freshmen. 
Alex Kossak and senior 
Patrick Civetta took the 
top three places in the 
pole vault, with 4.10 me- 
ters, 3.95 meters and 3.35 
meters, respectively. 
Senior Michael Spadaro 
took the top place for the 
long jump with 6.41 meters. 
Spadaro also won first 


place in the triple jump, 


with a leap of 13.45 meters. 
Freshman Zach Jacob- 
son won the discus throw, 


$) 


with 39.32 meters, and - 


sophomore Tom Boucher 
won the Javelin throw 
with 53.78 meters. 

Hopkins ended the in- 
vitational with 283 points, 
followed by CCYN in sec- 
ond with 233 points and 
Stevenson in third with 
79 points. 

“Tt was nice to go in 
and take care of business 
since it’s early in the sea- 
son,” Shelley said. “This 
gives us a good starting 
point going into the rest 
of the season.” 


The men’s track team 
will return to action this 
Saturday in Baltimore at 
the Hopkins/Loyola Invi- 
tational, which promises 
stiff competition. 

Since home meets only 
occur once a season, the ath- 
letes value a strong crowd 
and feed off of it to improve 
their performances. 

“It feels good to know 
that people came out 
to support you and [it] 
gives you an added in- 
centive to perform well,” 
Arnold said. 


Senior Andrew Ceruzzi paced the Jays, winning the 1500-meter. 
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capacity for a greater 
gain than loss, which 
further attracts people to 
the conflict. 

Mayweather is the 
highest-paid athlete of 
all time, which proves 
the popular desire to 
watch such a high level 
of organized violence. 
Whether it’s some inher- 
ent nature of humans or 
just the desire to.see an 
equal matchup in a sport 
dominated by alpha 
males, this fight will go 
down in history as one 
of the best of all time. 

This fight produces 
further implications and 
serves as an interesting 
case study as to May- 
weather’s decision to 
fight. 

Although Pacquiao 
has everything to gain 
and little to lose, May- 
weather really has noth- 
ing to gain from the 
competition. Mayweath- 
er currently sits on an 
undefeated record and 
could be considered one 
of the best boxers of all 
time. 

The fight against Pac- 


quiao could only dimin- 
ish his status and not 
really raise it, and it is 
very interesting to con- 
sider why he would take 
the fight. His decision to 
take it rings true with 
society’s desire for vio- 
lence. 

Mayweather has been 
avoiding this fight for a 
long time, but the pres- 
sure from the general 
public for him to fight 
Pacquiao shows that he 
needs their approval and 
praise in order to con- 
sider himself the best of 
all time. 

It’s obvious that peo- 
ple believe it will be a 
fair matchup, and May- 
weather must battle Pac- 
quiao in order to erase 
any shred of doubt that 
he can beat anyone, thus 
buying into society’s de- 
sire to watch two evenly 
matched people fight to 
satisfy their inner de- 
sires and adrenaline. 

It will be a very inter- 
esting fight to watch, and 
the winner will go down 
in history in one way or 
another. 


Split-squad M. Tennis 
team defeats two foes 


By ZACH JAFFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Blue Jays men’s 
tennis team squeaked 
by No. 39 Christopher 
Newport University and 
dominated unranked Ur- 
sinus College in a week- 
end, split-squad double- 
header. 

The No. 10 Jays faced 
off against the Captains of 
Christopher Newport at 
home, and the match did 
not disappoint. The battle 
between the two ranked 
teams would go down-to- 
the-wire and would only 
be clinched after a 6-2, 
6-1 win by senior Jensen 
Reiter. The Jays went into 
singles play with an early 
2-1 lead after seniors Tan- 
ner Brown and Erik Lim, 
along with sophomore 
Jeremy Dubin and senior 
Ben Hwang, won at first 
and third doubles, re- 
spectively. In the second 
doubles match, junior 
Nicholas Garcia and se- 
nior Noah Joachim fell 
9-7 against sophomore 
Steven Boslet and juniog 
Chiraag Shetty. 

In singles, the Jays 
split 3-3. Dubin won 
at first, with Brown at 
fourth and Reiter at 
sixth. Hwang, Joachim 

and Lim all fell at sec- 


ond, third and fifth, | 
respectively. Joachim. 
s! 


‘\ 


squandered a_ one-set 
lead and lost 1-6, 6-4, 
7-5 in the only three-set 
match of the day. _ 

The other half of the 
squad traveled to Colleg- 
eville, Pa. to take on the 
Ursinus Bears. From the 
beginning, the Jays dom- 
inated the match. They 
jumped out to an early 
3-0 lead in doubles af- 
ter sophomore Emerson 
Walsh and freshman Jus- 
tin Kang won at first, se- 
nior Edward Corty and 
sophomore Jeff Macken- 
zie won at second and 
freshman Jacob Lin and 
junior Chris Jou at third. 

From first to sixth, 
‘Walsh, Jou, Corty, Kang, 
Mackenzie and Lin: all 
won their respective 
matches easily. The Jays 
didn’t drop a single set 
in singles all day. 

The Jays have a top- 
seeded schedule so far 
this season, facing. off 
against No. 1, 3, 7, 12, 26, 
37 and 39 teams in the 
nation. 

“We've _ performed 
well so far,” Walsh said, 
“but we know we can do 
better.” 

The Jays will take on 
conference rivals No. 
29 Swarthmore and un- 
ranked Haverford, as 
well as No. 9 Carnegie — 
Mellon, in Pittsburgh 
this sie as aa rag 
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THOMAS BOUCHER - MEN’S TRACK AND FIELD 


By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend the 
Hopkins men’s track and 
field team travelled to 
Towson, Md. to compete 
in the Goucher Track and 
Field Classic. One ath- 
lete’s performance stood 
out among the rest. 


team informed me that it 
was a new school record. 
When the javelin left my 
hand, I knew it was going 
to be a good throw, but | 
didn’t think it would bea 
school record. The wind 
at the meet was a huge 
factor throughout. the 
day so no one on the jav- 
elin squad really thought 


Sopho- it was go- 
er ore ing tobea 
Thomas 200d day, 
Boucher VITAL bt we 
set a new STATISTICS finished 
school _ re- with all 
cord in the five of our 
javelin with |) Name: Thomas Boucher competi- 
a throw : tors in the 
of 1765”, Ac ys || top eight 
breaking port: en's Track and Field] »4d took 
the previ- || Major: Neuroscience frctecand 
ous record || Hometown: Corwall-on- second 
of 175’5” |! Hudson, NY. so I was 
set by Will }! High School: Comwall Central] "© 2! ly 
Cairns in proud of 
2000. The the team. 
News-Letter We _ have 
sat down with Boucher a solid javelin squad 


and asked him a few ques- 
tions regarding his accom- 
plishment. 


The News-Letter: You 
set anew school record in 
the javelin this weekend. 
What was your reaction 
to the record and how 
does it feel to be part of 
Hopkins track and field 


history? 
Thomas Boucher: 
Honestly, I was sur- 


prised when they read 
out the distance, and my 


that pushes each other 
in practice and really 
supports one another at 
meets and outside the 
track. It’s an honor to be 
a part of Hopkins track 
history. I wouldn’t have 
been able to do it without 
my team, though. 


N-L: What are the 
team’s goals for the rest of 
the season? How are you 
guys working toward ac- 
complishing these goals? 

TB: After our triple 


crown of conference vic- 
tories last year in cross 
country, indoor and out- 
door track, the team is 
focusing on improving 
our performances even 
more and maintaining 
our championship titles. 
We're not only focus- 
ing on maintaining our 
titles, but also succeed- 
ing at more competitive 
levels. Our goals have 
always been  self-im- 
provement through team 
cooperation and dedica- 
tion. Whether it is in the 


weight room or out on the - 


track, I can always trust 
that my teammates are 
working towards better- 
ing the team. 


N-L: What's’ unique 
about the 2015 men’s track 
and field team that allows 
it to succeed? 

TB: This is a big year 
for Hopkins track and 
field. We have a new 
sprinting coach, Coach 
Elliott, and a new jump- 
ing coach, Coach Lindsey, 
who are really pushing 
the sprinters and jump- 
ers to take their talents to 
the next level and really 
succeed. Just listening to 
some of their workouts 


makes my body ache. 


Coach Dunn and Coach 
Norm are continuing to 
help the multis, throwers 
and vaulters reach their 
full potential through 
hard work and’ strategic 


workouts. And of course 
Coach Bobby and Coach 
Kim are leading the dis- 
tance runners to be some 
of the best in the nation as 
well as being all-around 
amazing mentors and 
coaches. As a sophomore, 
I am extremely excited 
about the direction the 
team is heading. 


N-L: Why do you love 
track and field? 

TB: Track and field is 
a very unique sport. It is 
comprised of individual 


athletes in individual 
events obtaining “per- 
sonal bests,” but feels 


just as much of a team 
sport as any other sports 
I have played. One of 
the major differences is 
that it is easier to see a 
reward for your hard 
work whether it be cut- 
ting your time down in 
a race or throwing a few 
meters further than you 
have ever thrown. Track 
emphasizes the idea that 
“you get out what you 
put in.” I love that I can 
go to practice and have 
both the individual feel of 
making myself better as 
well as having the team 
support and the idea that 
I am contributing to the 
success of the team. 


Boucher and the team 
return to action on April 
11 at the Hopkins/Loyola 
Invitational. 


Orioles, Nationals look strong entering 2015 campaign 
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champions, one must 
discuss their offseason 
moves and how these 


project for each*team go- 
ing forward. 

The Nationals dominat- 
ed the off-season discourse 
by taking a pitching staff 
that~already sported the 
lowest combined ERA in 
baseball last season to next 
level. Though teams aspire 
to have a true “ace” in their 
rotations, this squad defies 
logic by having five. 

By signing Max Scher- 
zer, the AL Cy Young 
Award winner two years 
ago, to a massive $210 mil- 
lion deal, the Nats have a 
rotation that will trot out 
a legitimate No. 1 caliber 
starter every day. 

Though Sherzer, Jordan 
Zimmerman, Stephen Stras- 
burg, and Gio Gonzalez all 
have accumulated a pleth- 
ora of Cy Young attention 
over the past few years, vet- 
eran Doug Fister dominated 
to the tune of a 2.41 ERA 
and 1.08 WHIP last season. 
The Nationals will especial- 
ly thrive in the postseason, 
when several key pitching 
performances prove enough 


to capture a series. 
Though pitching re- 
mains the Nationals’ great- 


est strength, it paradoxi- 
cally could be their biggest 
weakness. The bullpen, 
usually stellar, lost three 
relief pitchers who held 
opposing batters to under 
a .230 average last season 
and made no effort to re- 
place them with anybody 
in particular. 

Drew Storen will serve 
as the new closer, a thought 
that will keep Washington 
fans up at night consider- 
ing he blew two saves and 
held a 8.44 ERA in six post- 
season appearances. The 
offense and starting pitch- 
ers will have to consistently 
provide large leads for this 
tenuous group to maintain. 

Finally, the Nationals 
offense, though riddled by 
injury at the moment, will 
emerge at full strength by 
the end of April. After a 
disappointing season, look 
for Bryce Harper to finally 
become a legit All-Star if 
healthy. The real star on 
this team, however is third 
baseman Anthony Rendon. 

After hitting 21 dingers 
and carrying a .351 OBP 
last year, Rendon will be a 
favorite for the N.L. MVP. 
Somehow he flew under 
the radar last year to gen- 
eral public despite finish- 
ing fifth in the MVP vot- 


ing, but 
Rendon 
will take 
his place 
among 
the game’s 
other great 
young 
stars such 
as Giancar- 
lo Stanton 
and Mike 
Trout this 
season. 

The Ori- 
oles leave 
less to talk 
about, as 
their quiet 
offseason concerned fans. 
2014 home run king Nel- 
son Cruz departed to Se- 
attle, and Nick Markakis 
left for Atlanta, taking with 
them a combined 54 home 
runs. The long ball should 
still not be a problem for 
the Birds though, as every 
member of their potential 
2015 lineup has double- 
digit home run potential 
(a rarity in today’s pitching 
dominated game). 

Matt Wieters returns 
from last season’s Tommy 
John surgery and, as- 
suming a full recovery, 
should account for at least 
20 homers. Chris Davis, 
arguably the best player 
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Zimmerman and the Nats are the N.L. East favorites. 


in baseball two seasons 
ago, crashed and burned 
last year to the tune of a 
196 batting average and 
26 homers. Expect returns 
to career norms and be- 
tween 30 to 40 homers for 
the first baseman. 

Finally, a full season of 
a healthy Manny Macha- 
do should spell doom for 
American League pitch- 
ers, as he was rounding 
into midseason form with 
a .324 batting average over 
his last three months be- 
fore a season-ending knee 
injury. Machado is an MVP 
candidate this season if 
he continues his upwards 
progression sans injury. 

The surprise for the 
Birds this season will be 
under-the-radar free agent 
acquisition Travis Snider. 
The 27-year-old outfielder 
comes from Pittsburgh on 
a one-year deal having bat- 
ted .288 with a monstrous 
.356 OBP and nine homers 
in last season’s second half. 
Furthermore, the lefty hitter 
should benefit greatly from 
Camden Yard’s short perch 
in right field. 

The O's staff held a 2.80 
ERA in last season's sec- 
ond half, without a tradi- 
tional ace, good enough 
for one of the best marks 
in baseball. 

Each of these teams has 
flaws and is facing injury 
issues to start the season. 
Nevertheless, they both 
possess experience and 
great upside. Get excited 
for a tremendous season 
of local baseball in the 
Mid-Atlantic. 
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Men’s Lax sutiers its 
first-ever Big Ten loss 


MLAX, From B12 
including yet another pair 
from Brown and an extra 
man goal from sopho- 
more mid John Crawley 
until the ultimate 4-1 run 
that decided the game. 

For Hopkins, Brown’s 
career day tied his own 
personal best while fall- 
ing a goal short of a school 
record. The eight-goal per- 
formance puts his season 
total at 36, good enough 
for third in the country. 

“I’ve never seen some- 
one shoot the ball so 
well,” senior teammate 
Michael Pellegrino said. 

The offense also ben- 
efitted from four multi- 
ple-point showings dis- 
patched by Reed, Crawley, 
Wells and freshman 
Shack Stanwick. Fresh- 
man Hunter Moreland 
was also a bright spot for 
the offense, winning eight 
of his 13 face-offs. 

On the other side, the 
host Buckeyes were led by 
their own Brown and Cart- 
er, who, combined with se- 
nior Jesse King, totaled 11 
goals and two assists while 
senior captain David Plan- 
ning added his own four- 


point contribution. On the 
defensive side, sophomore 
goalie Tom Carey secured 
14 saves. 

Hopkins falls to 4-6 
overall, suffering its first 
loss in the Big Ten confer- 
ence after taking down 
Rutgers last week. 

“It’s the little details that 
end up killing us in these 


close games,” Pellegrino 
said. “We have shown in- 
credible heart and will 


continue to fight, and if we 
can refocus and execute, 
we will be a scary team to 
face.” 

Up next for Hopkins 
is another Big Ten confer- 
ence meeting with Penn 
State this Saturday. 

“This loss was a tough 
one but we're going to 
keep playing hard and 
laying it out there,” goal- 
ie Eric Schneider said. 
“We're playing some 
tough teams, undoubt- 
edly, but the team feels 
were beating ourselves 
with our own mistakes. 
We've still got the whole 
season in front of us and 
are definitely excited for 
the opportunity to play 
Penn State.” 


Freshmen lead W. Track 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


As the weather has be- 
gun to heat up in recent 
days, so has the Hopkins 
women’s track and field 
team, who put together a 
dominant performance at 
the Goucher Invitational as 
the calendar flipped from 
March to April. 

The Blue Jays racked 
up 198 points on the af- 
ternoon in what was a 
mid-season tune up for 
the team as it heads into 
the final portion of their 
schedule. In the 200 meter, 
junior sprinter Megan Mc- 


| Donald posted a time of 


26.70 to claim the victory. 
Fellow junior Emily 

Nordquist and senior Em- 

ily Warner also posted 


| strong times in the event, 
finishing back to back in 
| third and fourth place re- 


spectively. In the 400 me- 


of the top five finishers, in- 
cluding standout sprinter 
Mary Kate Wallace, who 
outpaced all other runners 
in the event. 

Second place went to 
junior sprinter Megan Di- 


best in the event with a 
time of 1:02.93. Rounding 
out the top five were soph- 
omores Breanna Johnson 
in fourth and Amy Garcia 
in fifth for the Jays. 

Wallace attributed her 
team’s outstanding suc- 
cess to consistently excel- 
lent preparation. 

“The team has been 
working hard all year, 


and it is really paying off,” 
Wallace said. “We are 
about halfway through 
the spring season and are 
excited to see great per- 
formances in the upcom- 
ing meets.” 

In the 800 meter run, 
the team was able to put 
it all together. It swept the 
top five spots in the mid 
distance event, with senior 
standout Ingrid Johnson 
taking home first for the 
Jays. Freshman Caroline 
Smith, sophomore Laura 
Mears, junior Hudson 
VanSlooten and freshman 
Ellie Burton finished sec- 
ond thru fifth, respectively. 


\ 


ter, Hopkins posted four _ 


Trolio, who set a personal . 


team to victory at Goucher 


While that accomplish- 
ment is certainly impres- 
sive, the 1500 meter squad 
was able to sweep the top 
six positions at Goucher 
later in the afternoon: 

Emerging freshman 
distance runner Argentina 
Chrappa managed to cap- 
ture first place in the 3000 
meter. She attributed the 
positive day to the mind- 
set instilled in the team 
by the coaching staff, who 
told them to stay loose and 
focused in the smaller en- 
vironment of the meet. 

“The meet this past 
weekend was smaller, so our 
coaches just wanted us to get 
on the track to see what we 
could do, and to have fun,” 
the freshman said. “Even 
though it was cold and 
windy, we still had a very 
successful day as a team.” 

As a highly success- 
ful freshman and future 
leader of the program, 
Chrappa mentioned that 
the adjustment to college- 
level running had initially 
been difficult, but that her 
coaches and older team- 
mates had been incredibly 
supportive and helpful in 
her transition. 

“Compared to high 
school, college running 
is definitely more intense 
and for me, much more 
mileage. But our coaches 
did a great job easing all 
the freshmen into the pro- 
gram,” Chrappa said. 

Chrappa also men- 
tioned that she thought 
this tight-knit group could 
achieve great things due to 
their dedication and a col- 
lectively unselfish and sup- 
portive team atmosphere. 

“I think the team and 
coaching staff are the rea- 
son we are able to be so 
successful. Everyone is so 
supportive of each other 
and is always worki 
their hardest to eae 
team better,” Chrappa said. 
“It’s exciting to be a part of 
a team where every day ev- 
eryone wants to be better 
than they were yesterday.” 

_ Hopkins will continue 
in their sole home meet 
of the year when they 
partake in the Hopkins/ 
Loyola Invitational on 
April 11 here in Baltimore. 


Despite dropping 


their 


The Jays rallied to defeat Ursinus 8-1 
five combined games in doubles and not dropping a set in singles. 


Women’s Track: 


First Place at Goucher 


Freshman Argentina 
Chrappa took first in the 
3000-meter, and junior 
Megan McDonald claimed 
first in the 200 meter race as 
the Jays won the Goucher 
Invite. Page B10 


first two matches of 


Athlete of the Week: 
Thomas Boucher 


Boucher, a sophomore 
track and field standout, 
broke the Hopkins record 
for the javelin at the Gouch- 
er Invitational with a throw 
of 53.78 meters to lead the 
Jays to victory. 


the weekend to 


Page B11 


ING ¢ 


The Men’s Lacrosse game this 
weekend against Penn State 
will benefit the Wounded 
Warrior Project through 
raffles and donations. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Dev's Corner: 
Pacquio-May weather 


As Floyd Mayweather 
and Manny. Pacquio pre- 
pare to weigh in for perhaps 
the most anticipated fight 
in history, Devin weighs in 
on our culture of violence 
in sports. Page B10 


top-five opponents 
| Williams and Washington & Lee, the Lady Jays were happy about their performance. 
in their final match of the weekend, losing | 
See Page B10, 
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By NICK RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins baseball 
team split their games this 
past weekend, losing their 
first against Franklin & 
Marshall College and win- 
ning their second behind a 
strong outing from senior 
right-hander Jake Enterlin. 

The Jays struggled of- 
fensively and defensively 
against the Franklin & 
Marshall Diplomats in 
game one. 

They were held to just 
four hits and committed a 

‘season-high seven errors. 
The first twoinnings of 
the game were scoreless. 

In the third, Hopkins 
committed four errors be- 
hind freshman hurler Nick 
Burns, leading to five runs 
for Franklin & Marshall. 


Nationals, 


he 2015 Major 

League Base- 

ball season 

marks the first 

point in many 
fans’ lifetimes; there is an 
overwhelming excitement 
in the Maryland-D.C. cor- 
ridor for both of its teams 
before opening day. 

The American League’s 
(A.L.) Baltimore Orioles 
and National League's 
(N.L.) Washington Nation- 
als enter the beginning of 
their respective schedules 
carrying great expecta- 
tions of their residing cit- 
ies and countless pundits 
across the country. Both 
squads look to return base- 
ball glory to a metropoli- 
tan area that has not had a 
phantpionship since 1983. 

The Washington Nation- 
as in their ath season as 


‘the eventual 


The Diplomats scored 
again in the eighth inning, 
bringing the tally to 6-0, 
which would be the final 
score of the game one. 
Hopkins struggled of- 
fensively throughout the 
game. They were held to 
four hits and drew just 
three walks, due in large 
part to a noteworthy per- 
formance by Franklin & 


Marshall pitcher Alex 
Guerra. 
No Jay made it past sec- 


ond base, and they were 
held to one-two-three in- 
nings on four occasions. 
“The conditions were 
very windy, so we knew 
runs were going to be 
hard to come by,” Enterlin 
said. “We made a few mis- 
takes on defense that cost 
us some runs and ended 
up costing us the game.” 


a club, remain no strangers 
to preseason hype. Last sea- 
son, many fans picked them 
as an early favorite to win 
the National League East 
due to a deep pitching staff 
and improved lineup. They 
fell short, however, losing 
a_heartbreak- 
ing series to 


as the prohibitive World 
Series favorite. 

The Orioles enter the 
season as the reigning 
American League East 


vy 


John 


The Jays turned around 
their uninspiring — per- 
formance in the second 
game against Franklin & 
Marshall. 

Sophomore _ shortstop 
Conor Reynolds began the 
Hopkins run with a single 
and then a stolen base. 

He scored after a single 
by senior first baseman 
Colin McCarthy. The score 


0's primed for success 


champions after being ig- 
nominiously swept by the 


‘Kansas City Royals in the 


American League Cham- 
pionship Series. Though 
they made many _head- 
lines for those they lost in 
free agency, many see the 
team’s __vet- 
eran core as 
enough to 


champion, seize a wide 
‘the Giants. — Stoller open Ameri- 
The ile can League, 
public, ae 5 t es n rede — 
erhaps the p of the bes 
N at a nals p OF Inlo managers in 
themselves, baseball at 
have raised their expecta- the helm in Buck Showal- 
tions even higher this sea- _ ter doesn’t hurt either. 
son, many crowning them = To cover why, in 


my opinion, these two 

teams will meet in Oc- 

tober’s World Series as 

their respective league 
See MLB, pace B10 
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Senior hurler Jake Enterlin fired a complete game victory for the Jays. 


remained 1-0 through the 
next six innings until the 
Diplomats evened it in 
the seventh. Franklin & 
Marshall’s Matt Mezan- 
sky hit a double and then 
moved to third base on a 
sac bunt. 

He then stole home to 
even the score. The Jays 
answered in the next in- 
ning when senior Chris 
Casey hit a one-out dou- 
ble to left field. McCarthy 
followed with a single to 
center. 

Senior outfielder Craig 
Hoelzer then reached 
safely on a fielder’s choice, 
which resulted in McCar- 
thy getting out but Casey 
scoring, giving Hopkins a 
2-1 lead. 

Freshman Mike Smith 
then hit a double, ad- 
vanced to third on an er- 
rant throw and scored be- 
cause of the error by the 
catcher. 

The two-run hit gave 
Hopkins a 4-1 lead into the 
bottom half of the inning. 

Enterlin recorded six 
outs out of the last seven 
batters in his third com- 
plete game of the season. 

“I was glad to see that 
we battled back in the 
second game and got 
some offense going,” En- 
terlin said. “It was a great 
‘team win.” 

He struck out seven 
while allowing only eight 
hits and one walk. 
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SATURDAY 


Baseball @ Swarthmore, 12:30, 3:30 p.m. 
Men's Lacrosse vs. Penn State, 6 p.m. 
Track, Hopkins Invitational, all day 
Women’s Lacrosse @ Bucknell, 1 p.m. 


Women’s Tennis faces stark competition M. Track earns 203 


points, first place 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
track team was in action 
this past Saturday at the 
Goucher Invitational in 
Towson, Md. The men’s 
team won the competition 
with a total of 283 points. 

Hopkins scored partic- 
ularly well in the 400 me- 
ter dash and had four Jays 
placing in the top 10. Fresh- 
man Zach Shelley was the 
overall top finisher with 
a time of 51.65. Freshman 
Florian Pontani ended the 
dash in fourth place, and 
sophomore Ray Isales and 
senior Justin Grant round- 
ed out the Hopkins rac- 
ers in seventh and eighth 
place, respectively. 

“It was very nice to 
win a race, particularly 
since I’m only a fresh- 
man,” Shelley said. “Two 
of the faster 400 runners 
on the team, Jesse Poore 


, and Dan Camous, didn’t 
| run the race, so I look for- 
| ward to having them out 
_ there in future races.” 


Hopkins performed 
equally well in the 800 


meter run, where racers 
placed in each of the top 
six places. Freshman Jay 
Brandon Fielder finished 
first in the race with a 
time of 2.01.66, followed 
by freshman John McMul- 
len in second with a time 
of 2.02.72. Sophomore 
Arvind Arikatla finished 
third overall at 2.03.78, 
and freshman Leo Potters 
finished in fourth place 
with a time of 2.03.74. 

Shelley was open about 
the impact his older team- 
mates, who placed well in 
the invitational, had on 
him as a freshman. 

“They've really helped 
to push me and make cor- 
rections that have made 
a big difference so far,” 
Shelley said. “They’ve 
been awesome in bring- 
ing the team together as 
a whole.” 

Senior Chanon 
Tuntivate and _ fresh- 
man Charles Thornton 
rounded out with fifth 
and sixth place, respec- 


tively, in the 800-meter. . 


Hopkins also had the 
top eight finishers in the 
SEE MTRACK, PAGE B10 


(SU comes out on top 
Enterlin fires complete game vs. F&M US: Mens Lax, 15-12 


| By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 
Junior attack Ryan 


Brown's nine-point perfor- 


| Mance was not enough to 


knock Big Ten rival Ohio 
State this past Sunday. AF 
ter nine ties, the hosting 
Buckeyes were able to close 
out the game on a 4-1 run, 
outlasting the visiting Blue 
Jays 15-12. 

The conference match- 
up was the sixth all-time 
meeting and only the first 
win for Ohio State. : 

Midway through -the 
fourth quarter, the Jays 
brought themselves 
within striking distance 
after. Brown’s eighth goal 
brought the game to its 
last tie at 11-11. A quick 
pair of unassisted goals 
for Ohio State put it at 13- 
11 with less than seven 
minutes to play. 

Both teams traded turn- 
overs until Ohio State's at- 
tack Jesse King netted his 
fifth goal of the game, ex- 
tending his team’s lead to 
three with little time left. 

Junior Connor Reed 
answered with an unas- 
sisted goal and then kept 


the hopes of the Jays alive, 
winning a possession on 
the ensuing faceoff. His ef- 
forts were stifled by Buck- 
eyes goalie Tom Carey, 
who dished it to teammate 
Carter Brown, switching 
fields and dumping an 
empty net goal for the op- 
position rounding out the 
final score at 15-12 in favor 
of Ohio State. 

The contest started with 
plenty of promise for the 
Jays, as Ryan Brown started 
the scoring with two with- 
in the first five minutes. His 
initial push was countered 
by Carter Brown, who also 
scored twice following an- 
other strike from Buckeyes 
junior Ryan Hunter. 

The home team offense 
was then able to take hold 
of the game for the major- 
ity of the half before Ryan 
Brown's third and fourth 
preceded a tying score 
from freshman Joel Tinney, 
ending the half at a 6-6 tie. 

In the second half, 
the lead changes began 
with the Buckeyes se- 
curing consecutive, one- 
goal leads, but each was 
answered by Hopkins, 

Sre MLAX, pace B11 
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ISIS name changed 
in response to ISIS 


By DAN GEROUES 


Middle East Correspondent 


On Tuesday, March 23, 
Hopkins administrators 
voted in favor of chang- 
ing the name of the ISIS 
website. ISIS, the Inte- 
grated Student Informa- 
tion System, is a site that 
students use for many dif- 
ferent functions, such as 
checking grades, adding 
or dropping classes and 
paying school fees. 

Hopkins administra- 
tors have stated that they 
worry about using the 


Security 
starts book 
club amid 
crime lull 


By HANS UPP 
News-Letter Crime Reporter 


After an unprecedent- 
ed two weeks without 
any reports of armed or 
unarmed robberies in the 
campus patrol area, Ma- 
jor George Kibler, head 
of operations for Cam- 
pus Safety & Security, 
announced yesterday 
that campus security of- 
ficers are in the process of 
forming a book club. 

“We'd like to start with 
some Jane Austen and 
end the year with Dos- 
toevsky,” Kibler said. “It 
will be a nice change of 
pace for officers to read 
together at the different 
patrol areas, especially in 
this warmer weather.” 

The Security Book 
Club, which will be held 
every weekday, was 
started as a way to oc 
cupy officers’ time now 
that campus area crime 
has plunged. In February, 
students received security 
report emails up to three 
times per week; now that 
crime at Hopkins has vir- 
tually disappeared, secu- 
rity officers are at a loss 
for ways to pass the time. 


“It’s just so boring,” one 


security officer, who chose 
to remain anonymous 
See BOOK CLUB, pace A3 
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same acronym for their | 


site as the terrorist group 
ISIS uses. 

“There is a very real 
chance that people could 
mistake this site for some- 
thing the terrorists utilize,” 
Sheryl McKinney, an em- 
ployee in the Office of the 
Registrar, said. “In order 
to avoid any confusion, we 


thought it would just be | 


best to change the name.” 
Concern about chang- 
ing the name of the site 
has increased as_ stories 
of teenagers and young 
adults running away to try 
to join the Islamic State of 
Iraq and Syria (ISIS) a ter- 
rorist group that has risen 
to prominence in the Mid- 
dle East in the past couple 
of years. The group also 


goes by other names, in- | 
cluding the Islamic State of | 


Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) 
and the Islamic State (IS). 
ISIS has a strong pro- 
paganda arm and is active 
in recruiting young peo- 


ple for its cause. Most re- 


cently, three teenage girls 
See ISIS, pace A4 
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Asst. News & Features Editor 

The University  re- 
leased a statement on 
Monday clarifying the 


University’s position on 
underage drinking, say- 
ing that they are formally 
“indifferent” to the issue. 

In an email to the Uni- 


versity community, Dean 
of Student Life Terry Marti- 
nez said that while alcohol 
abuse is a serious issue and 
the administration will 
continue to educate stu- 
dents on the risks of binge 
drinking, they do not care 
about underage drinking. 
“We don’t care if you're 
21, 17 or 46 years old — 


(VS, PI 's to open locations in Brody 


By WEI DU NOT SLEEP 
Staff Writer 
The University an- 


nounced on Monday that 
a number of local busi- 
nesses would be opening 
small branches inside the 
Brody Learning Com- 
mons during the 2015- 
2016 academic year in an 
attempt to reach out to 
more Hopkins students. 
“The administration 


recently sold retail space 


| 
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within Brody to some lo- 
cal venues, including the 
new Pizza Studio, PJ’s 
Pub and Barnes & Noble,” 
an email signed by Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J. Daniels said. “The addi- 
tion of these stores to Bro- 
dy, a place where many 
students congregate, will 
enhance the daily life of 
many members of the 
Hopkins community.” 
According to Daniels, 
the stores will be located 


. COURTESY OF OXY DESIGN » 
~ Anarchitect’s rendering of the new CVS in Brody shows its centrality. 
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on the ground level of 
Brody, along the wall to 
the right of the entrance, 
where’ several group 
study rooms are currently 
located. 

If the stores are received 
favorably and do not pose 
too much of a disturbance 
to students, the University 
plans to make space for an 
additional store on D level, 
which could open as early 
as the fall of 2017. The store 
would be required to sign 
a contract with the Uni- 
versity in which it agrees 
to conduct all of its opera- 
tions silently. 

“I think this a great 


way for those stores to get _ 


more business, because 
the library is really the 
social center on campus,” 
sophomore Sally Smith, an 
electrical engineering ma- 
jor, said. “I mean, I know 
many people who spend 
all their evenings jn the li- 
brary. It’s also really hard 
to find food there because 
the Brody café closes so 


early. Having more restau- — 
_ the English department. 


rants would be awesome.” 


Brody, which opened | 
_ nouncement ofthe LPEE- 


Ser BRODY, pace A3 
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just be safe,” she wrote. 
“In terms of our response 
to incidents of problem- 
atic alcohol use, we are 
indifferent to age.” 

The University has often 
collaborated with the Balti- 
more Police Department 
(BPD) on matters of student 
safety, but there have been 
no true efforts to reduce the 
binge drinking being done 
by the under-21 communi- 
ty. According to Martinez’s 
email, there will be no such 


- efforts in the near future. 
_ University President’ 
- Ronald J. Daniels has been 


active in the movement 
for students to have more 
freedom in their illegal 
activities. He believes that 
slight alcoholic tendencies 


FILE PHOTO 
The Hopkins administration continues to educate on the dangers of alcohol abuse, but they are no longer speaking out against underage drinking. 


University “indifferent” to underage drinking 


By JACK DANIELS 


can benefit students in the 
long run and improve the 
school’s reputation. 

“If students go out and 
get wasted three to four 
times a week, they'll be 
less stressed and able to 
be more successful in their 
classes and professional 
life. I’m all for the turn up 
being real, as long as the 
binge drinking is kept to 
a minimal level,” Daniels 
said. “Our kids are antiso- 
cial and we know it. We're 
doing what we can to im- 
prove social skills by en- 
couraging going out.” 

The BPD is encourag- 
ing school administra- 
tion to drop the ham- 
mer on students who are 

See ALCOHOL, pace A2 


New major encourages 
more tnterdisciplinism 


By BOLL SHEET 
Academics Editor 


In an effort to further 
bridge the gap between 
the sciences and the hu- 
manities, Hopkins will 
soon offer a major in 
Language, Physics, Eco- 
nomics, English, Behav- 
ioral Biology, Gender and 
Public Health (LPEEBGP). 
The major, completion of 
which results in a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree, will 
be offered beginning with 


' the 2015-2016 academic 


year and will be hosted in 


Wednesday's an- 


C3 * 


CRTOON Bo» SEN TEGOLOGY B7 


BGP major follows the 
creation of the Medicine, 
Science, & the Humanities 
major in January of this 
year. Beverly Wendland, 
the dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, said that the LPEE- 
BGP major differs from 
Medicine, Science, and the 
Humanities in the range 
of disciplines it encom- 
passes. 

“In the rapidly evolv- 
ing, 21st-century modern 
society, students. need 
to be able to engage in a 
wide variety of fields,” 
Wendland said. “While 
Medicine, Science, & the 

See LPEEBGP, pace A2 
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breaking the law and 
consuming alcohol un- 
derage. BPD has heavily 


increased their commu- 
nication with the school 
starting late this previous 
summer and was under 
the impression that the 
school was on their side. 
Students received numer- 
ous emails before school 
started that outlined how 
Hopkins 


at Maxie’s, so we closed it. 
We've been undercover in 
their bar for the past few 
months and believed we 
found a pattern. Not one 
person has stepped foot in 
the basement of Maxie’s.” 
While the school wants 
to appear to be teaming up 
with the police, it has ac- 


tually joined forces with a | 
local pub to encourage un- | 


derage drinking. The pub, 
wanting 


was going 
to become 
stricter with 
the  drink- 
ing policies. 
These mes- 


sages also the Charles 
included the freshmen and Charles 
threats _ of drinking from Commons 
the poten- 34 and is ex 
tial punish- the start. tremely 
ments that — ANONYMous PoP¥!ar 
would be amongst the 
enforced for OWNER OF 18-22 year 
underage old crowd 
drinking in- ANONYMOUS PuB throughout | 
Farions. the week. 
However, In an at- 


once the fall semester be- 
gan, it was clear that the 
emails were just a front to 
keep the police content. 
Seeing this, the BPD de- 
cided to take matters into 
their own hands by clos- 
ing Maxie’s Pizza & Bar. 
“We were really under 
the impression that the 
-university would help us 
fight underage drinking. 
They lied to us so we had 
to do what we thought was 
right,” Police Chief Antho- 
ny Wat said. “We believed 
the majority of the under- 
age kids fed their addictions 


“The purpose of 
accepting meal 
swipes is to get 


to remain 


for 
reasons, iS 
located in 
between 


tempt to increase business | 


with the underage stu- 
dents, the bar will now be 
accepting meal swipes for 
pitchers of Natty Boh. The 
bar’s owner was willing to 
speak under fhe condition 
of anonymity. 

“The purpose of ac- 


cepting meal swipes is to | 


get the freshmen drinking 
from the start,” the owner 
said. “We know many of 
the kids have meal plans 
with unlimited swipes, 
so we believe we can get 
those students in here al- 
most every night.” 


anonymous | 
legal | 
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University, local pub LPEEGBP major a a new option for pre-meds 


LPEEBGP, From Al 
Humanities was a neces- 
sary effort, we have since 
realized that it doesn’t go 
far enough. To be high- 
achievers in the globalized 


workplace, 


Hopkins stu- 


dents will have to go above 
and beyond the traditional 
mode of multi-intersection 
| study. Diverse interdisci- 
plinary education during 
the undergraduate years 
is key to proficiency in the 


professional world.” 
LPEEBGP requires four 


credits of General Biology 
I, four credits of Calculus 


I, as well as 22 additional 
elective credits, which can 
be chosen from courses in 


any major offered in the 


School of Arts and Sciences 
or in the Whiting School 


of Engineering. The major 


also 


requires 
to obtain an elementary 
level of proficiency ina lan- 


graduates 


guage other than English.. 
LPEEBGP, which does 
not involve the creation 


of any new courses or the 


| hiring of any new faculty, 


was funded by Michael 


Bloomberg, an alumnus of 
Johns Hopkins University 


and the former mayor of 


New York City. Bloomberg 
believes that the nature of 
the major is such that any 
student can succeed with a 
degree in LPEEBGP. 
“Young people of today 


learning.” 


need to expand their view- 
points, open their brains 
and enter the global cul- 
ture of this great, storied 
nation,” he said. “I com- 
mend Johns Hopkins for 
investing in its students 
and investing in the future 
with a continued commit 
ment to multi-disciplinary 


oN 


By BEE EMMY 
D-Level Correspondent 


Administrators an- 
nounced on Tuesday that 
effective fall 2015, students 
will have the option to take 
‘any class pass/fail at any 
‘point during their time 
as undergraduates. The 
“system will be based on 

/ Brown University’s grad- 


» ing system in which stu- 
2 dents can choose to receive 


subjective feedback in 


-' place of a grade. Students _ 


can choose to cover all’ 

_ their grades, thereby mak- 

ing a GPA merely optional. 

University President 

~ Ronald J. Daniels is en- 

- thusiastic about the grad- 
ing overhaul. 

_ “First semester © cov- 

ered grades for freshmen 


are immensely popular as 


they encourage students to 
foster friendship, fun and 
a joie de vivre. We want 
our students to focus on 
the important things in 
life, and grades simply get 
in the way of that,” Dan- 
iels said. “Extending the 
satisfactory/unsatisfac- 
tory option to the rest of 
the undergraduate years 
will improve the overall 
student experience. 

Ed Schlesinger, dean 
of the Whiting School of 
Engineering, shared Dan- 
iels’s outlook on the pend- 
ing change. 

“This should drastically 
change the culture at Hop- 
kins,” Schlesinger _ said. 
“We no longer want to be 
seen as a cutthroat premed 


Aes a trade-off,” 
Brooke Hyson, an admis- 
sions officer, said. “Stu- 
dents will stress more 
about getting in, but once 
they’re in they can relax 
for four years.” 

Just as Brown eliminat- 
ed the concept of Dean’s 
List in 1969, Hopkins will 
discontinue bestowing 
this distinction. 


Many students are 
happy ; 
about this 
change. =“ We want our 

“Dean's 
List created students to focus 
between ON the important 
students. things... 
Students : Eps and 
on Dean's grades get in the 
List look ” 
Aownlapor. 2eeY. of that. ; 
those with —RONALD J. 
lower GPAs 
as__ stoners DANIELS, 
and - coke 
redhead _UNIvERSITY 
students PRESIDENT 
who did. 
not make 


Dean’s List look down on 
the others as Brody nerds 
who never have fun,” ju- 


nior Elisha Hart said. 

Other students share 
this perspective on 
Dean’s List. 


“Eliminating Dean's 
List is like taking down 
the Berlin Wall. This is an 
extremely critical junc- 
ture in our eee 
history,” ‘Noah Wong, a 
senior, said. 

With extra time on their 
hands, some students are 


~ choosing to focus on alter- 
~ native endeavors. 

“1 would like to ap- 
ae the administration m 


Pass/fail option extended to all classes 


Chair of the Sigma Ome- 
ga Zeta fraternity, said. 


The new grading sys-_ 


tem has also drawn criti- 
cism from students. 

“My business is go- | — 
ing to.take a serious hit,” 
a sophomore who deals 
Adderall, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, said. 
“Now I won't be able 
to target my classmates 
when they are feeling in- 


secure and 


stressed 
out.” 
Several 
students are 
opting out 
of the new 
system and 
keeping 
their grades 
uncovered. 
“Hav- 
ing a goal 
gives me 
a sense of 
purpose. If 
I stop work- 
ing toward 
A’s, I don’t 
know what 


I would do with my life 
except binge on Netflix,” 
Liam Campbell, a fresh- 
man biomedical engineer- 
ing major, said. 


Local 


vendors 


and 


businesses are expecting 
to profit from the Univer- 
sity’s new policy. 

“We are expecting this 
place to be packed ev- 
ery night.” Jamie Katz, a 
bartender at PJ’s Pub on 
N. Charles Street, said. 
“1 think we might have 


to rent space from Do- — 


minion Ice Cream at the’ 
Blackstone and open upa 
second location.” 


"Members of the: Hop: 
kins Alumni community 


are also supportive. fase 
“I wish this existed — 


ge seit rs 


Michael Bloom- 


* 


18) 
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The offices of the new major will be housed in Gilman Hall, with all the other random departments, 


Bloomberg elaborated 
on the many prospects for 
students who choose to 
study LPEEBGP. 

“This course of study 
is a solid foundation for 
many career paths includ- 
ing biologists, animal be- 
haviorists, doctors, gender 
studies scholars, teachers, 
historians, physicians, 
physician-scientists, den- 
tists, public health experts, 
farmers, accountants, 
counselors, surgeons, 
baristas, mayors, transla- 
tors, engineers and univer- 
sity presidents,” he said. 

The major is expected 
to spark the interest of pre- 
medical students in partic- 
ular, Wendland said, due 
to the changing needs of 
the medical practice today. 

The bridged interdis- 
ciplinary major will join 
faculty from such varied 
divisions as biomedical 


engineering; History of 
Science and Technology; 
Medicine, Science, & the 
Humanities; biology; neu- 
roscience; physics and as- 
tronomy; and psychology. 


Current students are 
eager to become official 
LPEEBGP majors. 


“Ym excited to declare 
LPEEBGP,” freshman Jo- 
seph Palano said. “It’s 
the best way to combine 
an impressive-sounding 
degree with a pretty 
vague list of require- 
ments.” 

Sophomore 
Frederick agreed. 

“This major is great for 
people like me who don't 
care very much about 
studying a specific topic,” 
she said. “AP exams got 
me out of the core courses 
already, so to fulfill the 
rest of the requirements, I 
can just take all the easiest 


- Hanna 


classes that Hopkins offers 
— Stars for Stoners, things 
like that.” 

Wendland said that 
the University has begun 
marketing the new major 
to prospective students 
and that the interest lev- 
el is high. 

“We're expecting about 
20 to 30 freshman to sign up ° 
for the major this fall,” she 
said. “I’m optimistic that 
LPEEBGP will be a founda- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins 
undergraduate experience 
for years to come. Com- 
bining humanities and the 
sciences with themes of: 
public health, engineering, 
language, | mathematics, 
physics and economics, the 
major puts Hopkins stu- 
dents in a prime position to 
graduate with the general 
familiarity they need to 
rise to mediocre positions 
in the post-college world.” 
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Administration concedes brody role as social hub Book club 


BRODY, rrom AF1 

in September of 2012, 
replaced the Milton S. 
Eisenhower (MSE) ) library 
as the social hub of the 
Homewood campus. A 
recent survey conducted 
by the Student Govern- 
ment Association found 
that 92 percent of under- 
graduates spend at least 
30 hours a week in Brody. 

Fifty-five percent of 
the couples on campus 
met in either Brody or 
the library, and nearly 75 
percent of those said that 
they regularly go on dates 
in the two locations. 

When asked about 
their desires for Brody, 68 
percent of students would 
rather see Brody expand- 
ed than see a new student 
center built, and 84 per- 
cent expressed interest for 


a pharmacy or other one- , 


stop shopping location. 

In response, the ad- 
ministration is exploring 
the possibility of opening 
a CVS Pharmacy or Uni- 
Mini in the building, Vice 
Provost for Student Affairs 
Kevin Shollenberger said. 

“We really get that stu- 
dents spend a lot deal of 


time in Brody, and we want 


to make sure that wherever 
they choose to study and 
socialize, they are com- 
fortable and provided for,” 
Shollenberger said. 

Sophomores Brian 
Feldman and Amy Wan 
agreed that a pharmacy 
in Brody would benefit 
students. 

“With the amount of 
time some students spend 


in there, it 
definitely 
makes 
sense,” 
Feldman 
said. “If 


I'm in 
full-on 
B tutdy 
mode, I'd 


rather just 
hunker 
down and 
not leave 
the build- 
ing until 
after my 
exam. So 
it would 
be nice 
to have 
a store 
where I can resupply with 
food or pharmaceuticals.” 

“A lot of people pull 
overnighters or sleep in 
Brody,” Wan said. “Then, 
they just get up and go 
to class in the morning 
without having showered 
or brushed their teeth or 
puton deodorant. A phar- 
macy right there would 
encourage proper hygiene 
practices.” 

“Maybe they should 
put a up sign by the 
doors,” she added. “With 
something like, ‘Did you 
remember to brush your 
teeth this morning? Head 
down to B Level and pick 
up a toothbrush.” 

Freshman Jake Dun- 
ning emphasized the im- 
portance of Brody as a so- 
cial hub. 

“T don’t know how this 
is possible, but I catch 
up with more friends on 


FOX SACKER/WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHER 


C Level than I do in the 
hall of Building B, where 
I live,” he said. “I always 
make sure to look my best 
when I go to the library 
because I never know 
who I might see there.” 

Other students felt 
that the library is the best 
place to put new restau- 
rants on campus and ex- 
pressed excitement about 
being able to buy a variety 
of food and drinks during 
their study breaks. 

“I am confident that 
we'll. be getting much 
more business once we 
have a branch in the li- 
brary,” Rudy Carello, an 
employee of PJ’s Pub, said. 
“We'll try to keep our 
other location open too, 
but if we end up have to 
close one, it would prob- 
ably be the Charles Street 
location. We’re expecting 
Brody to be a very suc- 


Brody is so central to student life that often students camp out there to maximize study time. 


cessful market.” 

Barnes & Noble is re- 
locating to the library 
because students rarely 
enter the current store, ac- 
cording to Sydney Herald, 
an employee at the store. 
Herald attributes this to 
the store’s location, rather 
than the prices of its mer- 
chandise. The bookstore 
is located at the corner of 
St. Paul and 33rd Streets, 
which, for those living in 
Brody, requires crossing 
a street and walking ap- 
proximately two blocks. 

Herald said that the 
Barnes & Noble manage- 
ment will likely raise pric- 
es once it moves into the 
library because the de- 
mand for its merchandise 
will be much higher. They 
anticipate an increase of 
15-20 percent across Uni- 
versity apparel, textbooks 
and other products. 


“‘Yve heard that stu- 
dents often buy cheaper | 
textbooks on Amazon 


instead of coming to our | 


Austen, 


store,” Herald said. “Once 
we're located in Brody, 
it‘ll be more convenient | 
for students to just walk | 
in and buy books from us 
than it would be for them 
to search the web to find 
the exact textbooks they 

need. For this reason, 
we'll probably be able to 
raise Our prices.” 

While Barnes & No- 
ble will close its Charles 
Commons location after 
the move is complete, Piz- 


za Studio plans to keep its | 
current store and open a | 
new branch in Brody. Ac- | 
cording to the store man- | 


ager, Lisa Gelman, if these 
branches are financially 
viable, Pizza Studio will 


ask Bon Appétit if it can | 


set up stands in the FFC 
and Nolan’s. 
The University will also 


benefit from this arrange- | 
ment through the rental | 
payments it will receive | 


from the stores in Brody. 
“Given the salaries 
our professors earn, 
the cost of mowing the 
quads and the expenses 
associated with research, 
we are no longer receiv- 
ing enough funds from 
tuition to make ends 
meet,” said Vice Presi- 
dent for Planning and 


| 


to read 


Poehler 


BOOK CLUB, From Al 
to conjure an air of mys- 
tery, said. “I’ve been 
playing a lot of Candy 
Crush. There’s just noth- 
ing to do. I guess it would 
be good to something 
more educational with 
my time, so I’d probably 
join the book club.” 

Students have noticed 


| the decreased crime rate 


in the weeks since spring 
break. Many feel safer on 
campus and more willing 


| to take risks. 


Budget Charles Tillman. 
“The rent from the stores | 
in Brody will prevent us | 
from having to raise our 
tuition even more than 
usual.” 


Channing Tatum endorses The News-Letter, praises journalism 


By ABBY CHISELED 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Actor Channing Ta- 


tum, known for the films - 


Magic Mike and 21 and 22 
Jump Street, endorsed The 
News-Letter last week to 
the delight of many Hop- 
kins students. 

“The fact that Channing 
Tatum endorsed a student 
organization at Hopkins 
and that I might actually 
see him on campus — his 
beautifully chiseled face 
and ab-licious body — I 
just can’t even right now,” 
a junior, who wishes to re- 
main anonymous because 
she has a boyfriend, said. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels said that 
Tatum’s involvement with 
the organization caused 
him to reevaluate his own 
opinion of it. 


“I always kind of 


thought The News-Letter 


ae News-Letter i is isiila to announce 
: ‘that’ Vice Provost for Student Affairs Kevin. 
_ Shollenberger will be joining the staff 
Hag: our new Revion coletninsh The vice 


wasn't a big deal. But now 
that Channing Tatum has 
endorsed the paper, I’m 


going to start reading it,” 


Daniels said. 

Tatum chose to become 
involved with The News- 
Letter in order to prepare 
for his upcoming movie 
23 Jump Street. 

“This time around Jen- 
ko (Tatum) and Schmidt 
(Jonah Hill) are going un- 
dercover as interns to bust 
a drug ring at a fictional 
news organization,” Ta- 
tum said. “So I wanted 
to practice infiltrating an 
actual news organiza- 
tion. I went undercover 
as Chandler Tatum, but 
that’s such a. ridiculous 
name that they knew I 
was lying about my iden- 
tity right away.” 

. The Foxcatcher . star 
said he then decided to re- 
veal his true identity and 
endorse The News-Letter 


in order to learn more 
about how the news or- 
ganization worked, so he 
could still prepare for his 
movie. 

“Il watch them write and 


edit articles, and some- 


times I'll offer suggestions 
like calling it The Chan- 
ning-Letter or writing posi- 
tive reviews of movies I’m 
in like Jupiter Ascending,” 
Tatum said. “You know, 
sometimes they don’t take 
my advice, but I know they 
appreciate it.” 

The News-Letter did 
take advantage of Tatum’s 
offer during their second 
semester recruitment 
campaign this year. 

“They wanted an atten- 
tion-grabbing flyer for the 
SAC Fair in February, and 
one of the editors was like 
‘Why don’t we officially 
announce Channing's en- 
dorsement? We can put. 
him on the flyer. Oh, and 

shirtless 
‘cause, you 
know,’” 
Tatum 
said. - “I 
agreed to 
do it, and 
the — pho- 
tography 
editors did 
a__ photo- 
shoot. And 
then all 
the editors 
worked to- 
gether to 
choose © a 
picture for 
the flyer. It 
was actu- 


Melissa 
Levy said 
that  de- 


the Tatum 


signing S§ 


have had 
to make 
this year. 

eee VUE: 
Weenie t 
back and 
forth on one 
the photo -| #os2e 
choice } 
for a long 
time — I 
don’t re- 
call ever 
putting 
this much 
thought 
into an 
editorial 
decision,” 
Levy said. 
“We  be- 
lieve we 
ran the 
best photo 
of Chan- 
ning, and 
we stand by the choice.” 

_ The selected photo ap- 
peared on flyers along 
with the slogan “Chan- 
ning wants you... to join 
The News-Letter” along 
with details about SAC 
Fair. The flyers circulated 
on Facebook and around 
campus. The News-Letter 


also made a life-sized ~ 


cardboard cutout of the 
picture, which stood be- 
side the organization's 
table at SAC Fair. 

More than 100 stu- 
dents, including fresh- 
man Anne Brown, took 


‘selfies with the cutout. 


Brown said that the flyer 
attracted her attention, 
enticing her to attend SAC 
Fair and learn more about 
The News-Letter. 

“1 still don’t know ac- 
tually what The News- 


_ Letter does, but Channing 
is like so awesome and 


hot. So if he supports The 


News-Letter, I know that 


did cause a pocet in re- 


cruitment. 
a talked. with the Bai- 
ors-in-chief and they told 
pe me ae a whole five peo- 


4 cd oa up to i Fab 


/ ’ 


ie 4~ 


Ae J 


Tatum graced 7he Mews-Letter's spring SAC Fair flyer. 


News-Letter at SAC Fair, 
which they said was more 
than they had hoped for. 


. 'mreally proud that I was 


able to make that hap- 
pen,” Tatum said. 

Students are not the 
only ones who were drawn 
to The News-Letter because 
of the Dear John star. 

Tatum, who stars in the 
upcoming movie Magic 
Mike XXL, has big plans 
for the newspaper in the 
years ahead. 

“One of my main objec- 
tives for next fall is to get 
a stripper pole installed 


in The Gatehouse [the 
headquar- | 


News-Letter 
ters]. | know some of ‘the 
staff members have ex- 
pressed interest in learn- 


ing the trade, and it could | 


be a great stress reliever 
on those hectic Wednes- 
day nights before an is- 
sue goes to print,” Tatum, 
who is a former stripper, 


said. “Plus, putting: on | 
shows could be a great | 


way of increasing interest 
in the paper, you know. 


It'll show students that | 


The News-Letter can help 


prepare them for multiple | 
career paths, in case the 
journalism industry dies : 


or something | like that” 


Ay 
in 
* 


} | a ; , ee 


“Last Friday night, I 
took a walk a few blocks 
away from campus, put 
on a blindfold, and stood 
on the corner holding 
out my iPhone. No one 
stole it! It just goes to 
show how much safer 
Baltimore has become 
in the last two weeks,” 
freshman Jessica Walden 
wrote in a text message to 
The News-Letter. 

Other students have 
noticed that security of- 
ficers are zeroing in on 
smaller offenses because 
there are fewer serious 
violations to apprehend. 

“I was escorted out 
of the library when a se- 
curity guard caught me 
sneaking Chipotle onto 
B Level. She made me 
throw it away,” junior 


| Dylan Norris said. 


The University admin- 
istration credits itself with 
the downtick in crime. 

“We just knocked this 


| | one out of the park. What 


can I say?” Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez 
said. “The change in Bal- 
timore’s safety environ- 
ment is entirely the work 
of Hopkins. I commend 
the administration for its 
achievement, and Uni- 
versity officials should be 
applauded for what they 
have. accomplished. Gold 
stars all around.” 

The Student Govern- — 
ment Association (SGA) 
also took credit for the 
improvements in campus 
safety. 

“Tt definitely had 
something to do with 
our initiative to revamp 
the salad bar at Char- 
Mar,” sophomore senator 
Kavitha Agarwal said. 
Agarwal is running for 
SGA Executive Vice Pres- 
ident this semester on the 
platforms of vegetable 


awareness and _ safety 
promotion. 
The Security Book 


Club is open to the stu- 
dent body as well as fac- 
ulty and staff and will be- 
gin meeting daily on the 
Beachat5p.m. 
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Hopkins talks sexual 
assault prevention 


By MISTY GUIDED 
Senior Staff Writer 


Sexual assault and sex- 
ual assault prevention have 
been at the forefront of 
discussion on college cam- 
puses across the country. 
Though all agree on the ur- 
gency of the situation, each 
school is the aggregate of 
the unique systems, people 
and principles it possesses. 
The following interviews 
have been conducted with 
people who are repre- 
sentative of the Hopkins 
community, with the goal 
of better understanding 
the situation surrounding 
sexual assault here on the 
Homewood Campus. 


Interview with the 
Dean of Student Life Ter- 
ry Martinez: 


The News-Letter: Many 
students have’ expressed 
the concern that not 
enough has been done to 
tackle sexual assault or to 
increase sexual assault pre- 
vention on campus. What 
more do you think the ad- 


Student: Well, 
statistics, really. 


N-L: What do you mean? 
Student: 


committed by someone 
the person knows. 


N-L: Yes, that’s correct. 
Student: So, it’s simple. 


All you have to do is less- | 
en your statistical chance | 


of being sexually as- 
saulted by alienating the 


people you know. Alien- | 


Film Crew comes to Homewood 


ate yourself: from family 
members, alienate your- 
self from friends and to 


be safe, alienate yourself | 


from acquaintances. 


N-L: That seems like 
quite the lonely life. 

Student: Hey, you're 
talking to a kid on D Lev- 
el. And with that in mind, 
I think we’ve become too 
acquainted. You're mak- 
ing me uncomfortable. I’d 
like for you to leave now. 


Interview with a 
member of the under- 
ground group, Hopkins 


ministrators Masculin- 
of Hopkins ists: 
can do? 

Téeney “All you have to AM Bue 
Martinez: : : cording to 
Well, — until do is... alienate the Centers 
sexual as- yourself from for Disease 
sault is oblit- 4 99 Control, 19 
erated, not friends. percent of 
enough will — A STUDENT ON undergrad- 
have been uate women 
done. I’ve D LEVEL have expe- 
always been rienced at- 
about holis- tempted or 
tic planning completed 


and following a strategic 
direction when it comes to 


plan? What's your direc- 
tion? 

TM: I'm a big fan of aus- 
terity. I've only been here 
a few months, but I’ve al- 
ready noticed that austerity 
runs through the bloodline 
of Hopkins — austerity in 
fun, austerity in grading, 
austerity in snow days, etc. 
I think that’s the right ap- 
proach here. 


N-L: Can you elaborate? 


| TM: Surely. For ex- 
ample, a part of this aus- 


terity approach would be - 


abstinence. 


NGL Abstinence? 28: 
_ TM: Yes. Abstinence. If 
we practice austerity and 


abstain from all things 


contributing to sexual as- 


sault, including all sex acts, 


we won't even need sexual 
assault prevention. 


N-L: But I believe the 
point that many students 
are insinuating is that we 
don’t already indulge in 

sexual assault prevention. 

TM: Well, great! Then 
we're already one-third 
of the way there! It’s all 
about promoting verti- 
cal synergy and future- 
proofing proactive recon- 
textualizations. 


N-L: What? 

TM: Hold on, I'm get- 
ting a phone call. It was 
great talking to you. I love 
the Politik! 


N-L: This is for The 
News-Letter. 

TM: Right. Keep up the 
i Seal ase 


_ Interview with Stu- 
pete on D Level in the 


sexual assault since en- 
tering college. As a “mas- 
culinist,” Bue do ou 


very real fear of sexual as- 
sault many students, espe- 
cially women, face? 

Masculinist: Firstly, 
Id like to point out a few 
things from a man’s per- 
spective. Now, I’m no math 
major, but I did take Intro 
Stats, and as an observant 
member of the Hopkins 
community, I would say 
that a majority of the men 
here face an equally terri- 
fying fear when it comes 
to-sexual assault. 


N-L: And what would 
that be? 


Masculinist: I would 


say that, since entering 
college, about 68 per- 
cent of undergraduate 
men have experienced 
attempted or completed 
backlash when trying to 
sexually pursue a female. 
Now, I have a 73 percent 


match accuracy on Tin- 


der, so it’s not because I 
don’t have game. 


N-L: What are you sug- 
gesting? 

Masculinist: Basically, 
that no one sees the situa- 
tion from our perspective. 
How am I suppose to find 
a date for my fraternity’s 
formal if every girlI try to 
hit on deems it inappro- 
priate? I’m scared to even 
talk to. girls anymore, 
nonetheless touch them. 


'N-L: I don’t think you. 


should be touching girls 
without their consent. 
Masculinist: How are 
you suppose to ask for 
consent in a frat basement 
when the music’s pump- 
ing and the bottles are 
popping and the booties 


are dropping? 


ahs : think we're stray- 


it’s all | 


Most sexual | 
assault and rape cases are | 
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Another movie will be filmed on campus this summer, and will attempt to make Hopkins resemble Stanford. 


By SAI CHIZ 
| Arts & Entertainment Editor 
| 

The Homewood cam- 
pus will welcome camera 

| crews this summer for 

| filming of, The Social Net- 
work 2: Instagram Inva- 
sion. Hopkins previously 
served as a Harvard stand- 
in for 2010's The Social Net- 
work, which received three 
Academy Awards. 

The sequel starts where 
its predecessor left off. In 
a subtle comparison the 
Winklevoss twins, who 
featured prominently in 
the first film, Facebook's 
empire has now doubled 
in size after creator Mark 

| Zuckerberg acquired the 
| competing the social me- 
dia site, Instagram. 
Students who will be on 
campus this summer may 
want to prepare for some 
unusual sights, as the film 
crew makes some changes 
for The Social Network 2. 
Although Hopkins was 
widely accepted as a cred- 
ible Harvard look-alike in 
the original film, the Uni- 


see April nawicnlans. to.sim- | 


Instagram creators 
| Kevin Systrom’ and Mike 
Krieger's alma mater, Stan- 
ford, which is located in 
California. The crew plans 
to plant palm trees around 
the quads, install large 
fountains and play ocean 
noises on continuous loops 
in order to bring the West 
Coast to Baltimore. 

“We had so much suc- 
cess filming in Baltimore 
the last time. I didn’t want 
to jinx anything,” direc- 
tor David Fincher said. 
“Johns. Hopkins is always 
so hospitable and accom- 
modating — they made the 


shooting their top priority . 


during those wee 


“Plus, I heard the cam- — 


pus already has a beach,” 
he added. 

After the first Social 
Network, Fincher again 
chose to film one of his 
projects at Hopkins. In 
2012 and 2014, the TV show 
House of Cards filmed 
several scenes on Home- 
wood Campus and at the 
Peabody Conservatory, as 
stand-ins for .Washington. 
The Social Network 2 will 
be on campus for the first 
three weeks of July, and 
Fincher said he will use 
both exterior shots and in- 
teriors of buildings. 

The set design isn’t the 
only change The Social 
Network 2 will bring to 
the Hopkins campus. The 


original film featured sing- 


er and actor Justin Timber- 
lake as Napster founder 
Sean Parker, and the sequel 
promises nothing less than 


a fully star-studded celeb- 


rity cast. 


Most notably, ‘the cre- 


ative partnership of Krieg- 
er and Systrom will be 
portrayed by the acting 
duo Woody Harrelson and 
Matthew McConaughey, 
respectively. These two ac- 


tors are expected to reprise 
chetnaty they 


technology innovators. 

“When I was offered 
the part, my first thoughts 
were ‘Alright, alright, al- 
right, and I knew this was 
my next big role,” McCo- 
naughey said. “Have you 
ever driven a Lincoln? The 
evolution of acting is just 
like that. Sometimes you've 
got to move backward to 
go forward.” 

The most notable 
change will likely be the 
absence of Jesse Eisenberg 
as Zuckerberg. Eisenberg 
dropped out of the film 
early in development, cit- 
ing concerns about the 
reputation he’s developed 
as “The Facebook Guy,” he 
told Rolling Stone. 

Zuckerberg, still a cen- 
tral role in the film, will be 
portrayed by Mark Wahl- 
berg. In accordance with 
Wahlberg’s contract, 150 
percent more explosions 
and car chases have been 
added to the film, particu- 
larly to the scene in which 
Zuckerberg and the Insta- 
gram founders discuss the 
terms of the merger. 

_ Other celebrity 
ances in the film will in- 
clude many well-known 
Instagram enthusiasts in- 
cluding the Kardashians, 
Taylor Swift, Justin Bieber 
and James Franco. The ce- 
lebrities will recreate their 
most liked selfies, pic- 
stitches and throwbacks 
as the film progresses 
through the history of In- 
stagram up through today. 


Students over the age of , 


18 will have a chance to ap- 
pear briefly in the film. In- 
stagramming stations will 
be set up all across campus, 
and the producers encour- 


age students to take photos — 


for inclusion in the film. 
From selfies in Shriver, to 
food porn pics in the FFC, 
students have the chance to 
have their Instagram posts 


put on the big screen. More — 


information about the Ins- 


tagramming stations will _ 


be provided by the produc- 
tion team in the days be- 
fore filming starts. 
Thinking ahead to the 
accolades of award season, 
the film crew continues to 
take risks while still trying 


ISIS name 


changes 


to avoid 


contusion 


ISIS, From Al 
from London have disap- 
peared and are suspected 
to have gone to Syria to 
join ISIS. With the uni- 
versity’s large supply of 
possible young soldiers, 
the notion that a Hopkins 
website could be offering 


terrorists free publicity 


to accurately portray an | 


important moment in so- 
cial media history. 

“We're taking a new 
approach to cinematogra- 
phy in this latest film en- 
deavor,” Fincher said. “We 
chose to film every single 
scene through the Kelvin 
Instagram Filter. We are 
still working on somehow 
incorporating emojis into 
the scenes.” 

Students are eager to see 
the Social Network crew 
return to Hopkins this 
summer. 

“T think it’s great that 
they want students to par- 
ticipate,” sophomore Kay- 
la Frick said. “We're so 


used to academia where — 
you work hard to make 
| say, will only be cosmetic 


your name well-known, 
but this is an opportunity 
to be famous in a more 
substantial way.” 

David Richter agreed. 

“This is always exciting 
for us,” he said. “We know 
that Hopkins is recognized 
among academic and pro- 
fessional circles, but it’s 
nice to get our name to the 


that we are nearly as cool 
as Harvard or Stanford or 
Washington, D.C.” 


“The difference is that | 


we have those sweet, sweet 
tax credits,” Richter added. 


Junior Michaela Samp- | 


son lauded Fincher’s deci- 
sion to use Hopkins as a 
model university campus. 
“Hopkins is so pictur- 
esque. I can see why out- 
siders would be attracted 
to the homogenous beauty 
of the brick and marble,” 
Sampson: said. “It really 
says, ‘Here is a_ stereo- 
typical campus. 
whatever you want onto 
it’ Everyone can picture a 
college student just hang- 
ing out, throwing a frisbee 
around on those perfectly 
mowed quads.” 
~ Hopkins | students can 
look forward to next win- 
ter as the House of Cards 
film crew returns for its 
fourth season. The new 
season will explore Frank 
Underwood’s —_ downfall 


has preyed on the minds 
of administrators. 

“T think it’s a good 
idea,’ freshman Joshua 


| Ziegler said. “We don't 


| want to be associated with 


any terrorist groups, un- 
less it’s for the APL [Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory] 
helping to design drones.” 


After some _ intense 
thought on the subject, 
| administrators decided 


-wider public, to show them | 
_ loaded the site gets when 


Project | 


and University President — 


Ronald J. Daniels’s rise to 
power in the White House, 


| way to do it,” 


that a better name for the 
site might be ISIL: the In- 
formation System for In- 
tegrated Learning. They 
believe that this name 
exemplifies the high edu- 
cational ideals that the 
website stands for, while 
also separating it from 
any possible association 
with terrorists. 

The site overhaul, the 
administrators went on to 


and won't include any 
substantive changes to 
the way the site runs. 

“It’s definitely the best 
Zoe Olsen, 
another freshman, said 
about the changes to the 
site. “I’m glad. they’re 
focusing on important 
things like the name and 
not stuff like how over-_ 


freshmen try to register 
for classes. I won't have to 
worry about it next year, 
and | don’t care if the in- 
coming students suffer.” 

Hopkins plans on tem- 
porarily taking down the 
site right after the semes- 
ter ends, in order to make 
the name change. This is 
causing some students 
alarm as ‘realize 
that they won't be able to 
check their grades as soon 
as they come in. 

“I usually check Isis 
obsessively as soon as my 
finals’ are over,” Ziegler 
said. “How will I know 
what grades I got if I can’t 


‘look at ISIS? I won't be . 


able to sleep well at night 
until I know what my 
GPA is.” 

Despite these protests, 
the administrators plan to 
move forward. _ 

“It will be good for stu- 


- dents to have a break from 


worrying about their 


grades,” Lauren Woods, 
who works in Pre-profes-. 
sional Advising, said. 
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You will never take away our parties 


By KO CAIN 


Throughout history, groups 
of people have been singled out 
for characteristics that cannot be 
changed. In the dawn of our great 
nation, it was the Native Ameri- 
cans. Then until the Civil Rights 
Movement, it was the African- 
Americans. Today, at Johns Hop- 
kins in 2015, that unfortunate 
group is comprised of the men cho- 
sen by God to be members of our 
University’s fine fraternities. 

Fraternity men at Hopkins have 
faced a ridiculous level of scrutiny in 
the last couple of years, but we will 
not let that defeat us. We stand by our 
parties, and we know the students of 
Hopkins will stand with us through 
thick and thin. Because let’s be real: 
Hopkins students need parties. And 
fraternity parties are the best way to 
relieve stress, hands down. College 
students can even learn lots of valu- 
able life skills at fraternity parties: 

Learning how to socially drink is 
valuable in the post-graduate world 
of happy hours and open-bar of- 
fice holiday parties. Dancing in frat 
basements is a great physical activ- 
ity, and the grime on the floor helps 
build one’s immunity against all 
sorts of diseases. Beer pong is a great 
way for students to make friends 
and learn how to work together to 
accomplish a goal. Casual hookups 
are a fantastic way to relieve stress. 

Last spring, though, the Uni- 
versity began a draconian crack- 
down on fraternity social life. Pi 
Kappa Alpha (PIKE) was kicked 
off campus because the University 
felt threatened by their superior 
Homecoming festivities. Yeah, we 
all know the real reason why they 
cracked down wasn’t because some 
Huffington Post article pissed off 
every feminazi in a 100-mile radius; 
it was because PIKE stole away all 
the hot girls on Homecoming. The 
University wanted to feature all the 
pretty blonde and token minority 
top-tier sorority girls soberly cheer- 
ing on the lax team in a splashy 
online photo spread. Instead, they 
were getting totally wasted in 


PIKE’s front yard with... the girls 
of the underground IX sorority. 
The horror! I heard a rumor that a 
couple girls stumbled over to the 
game totally trashed after the PIKE 
party and took a drunk selfie with 
the ultimate Hopkins frat daddy, 
Mike Bloomberg. Again, this is just 
a rumor I heard, but the University 
should recognize PIKE’s clearly su- 
perior party-throwing skills and 
give respect where respect is due. 

Now Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
is set to suffer the same fate as PIKE, 
again because the University is jeal- 
ous that their sponsored events 
don’t draw the same crowds as their 
events. Instead of watching a Dis- 
ney movie in a classroom with The 
HOP, the few attractive and photo- 
genic girls at Hopkins would rather 
take body shots off each other and 
take pictures throwing what they 
know under the SLUT sign in the 
SAE basement. It doesn’t matter 
how many boxes of Insomnia Cook- 
ies you buy, you're just going to end 
up with a bunch of RAs, some fresh- 
men and a few members of The 
HOP’s exec board. Maybe if you're 
lucky, a few geeds will stop by to 
pick up some food to smuggle back 
down to D Level. 

Sorry, Terry and Kevin, but where 
there’s a will, there’s a way. You shut 
down a couple prime party locations, 
big deal. The highly intelligent stu- 
dents at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity will find a way to subvert your 
ridiculous rules every time. You lit- 
erally have no idea what you're deal- 
ing with. Since you guys in the ad- 
ministration love to talk about all the 
dumb rankings and lists Hopkins is 
on, here’s one you might have forgot- 
ten about: Newsweek named us one 
of the top. 10 most stressful.colleges 
in the country. How do you expect 
us to cope with that stress? Get In- 
somnia Cookies again? 

In summary, stop cracking down 
on fraternity men and their parties. 
And to my fellow Greek men and 
women on this campus, party on. 


KO CUS @ SULEI-SCIMOL SLUMYME 
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Letters to the Editor 


You are all terrible, awful human beings 


Dear Editor, 


I read an article in your 
newsletter, and I can’t 
seem to put my finger on 
it, but I hate everything 
you do and stand for. 

I don’t understand 
journalism, but I think 
you're terrible journalists 
and am pretty sure you're 
breaking the law. 

In general, I think that 


newspapers are a waste of - 


trees. It is wrong to ques- 


tion my strongly held be- 
liefs or criticize inaccurate 
information. I know that 
you're an entirely indeen- 
dent organization, but I 
wanted to warn you that 
I will -be meeting with 
Dean Martinez about 
your content and have 
CC’ed President Daniels, 
Provost Lieberman, Vice 
Provost Shollenberger, 
Mayor _Rawlings-Blake 
and the entire SGA. 
You suck. 


Seriously, the worst. 

I think it is wrong for 
the school to be funding 
this financially indepen- 
dent student newspaper, 
and I call upon President 
Daniels to fire the editors- 
in-chief immediately. 


Sincerely 
Your friends all across 
campus 


PS. I found a typo. 
How could you? 


Adderall article missing key information 


Dear Editor, 


I enjoyed reading your 
piece on the Addera 
trade here at Hopkins in 
the last edition of the pa- 
per. However, I feel that 


the article failed to an- 
swer some of the most im- 


i the 

portant questions on t 
subject, questions like: 
Where can I buy Adder- 


. a pall? Who is selling it, and : 
what is the going rate? 


Bk se ok Sg, 


Adderall 


To entice 
with such an attractive 
business venture oppor- 
tunity and then fail to 


‘provide the necessary 


details for involvement 
is, in my opinion, negli~ 
gent. , 

In the past few days, 
I've had to rely on more 
traditional — substances 


at Hopkins — Red Bull, | 
5-Hour energy and the — 
tears of my competitors 


‘“ 


en : erste s 
ae i 1h. 4% am 
at /) See : wl le | 
Pa ae. a oa 


readers 


(commonly referred to as 
“classmates”) — to gain 
the necessary energy 
to tackle my mounting 
workload. 

So, any help you could 
provide your readers in 


acquiring some of that 


‘College Candy’ would be 
much appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
Buzz Jittery 


DISCLAIMER 


Dear wonderful reader, 


You may have noticed some odd stories on these pages. Don't 
worry — it’s all in good fun. This is the annual April Fools 
edition, our attempt at adding some humor to a paper that is 
normally filled with stories on such uplifting subjects as sex- 
ual assault, alcohol abuse and local crime streaks. The week’s 
real newspaper can be found just after this minisection. 


Journalistically yours, 
The News-Letter 
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